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ORIGINAL POETRY. 





A LEGEND. 


BY WILLIAM C. BRYANT. 


Upon a rock that high and sheer 
Rose from the mountaim's breast, 
A weary hunter of the deer 
Had sat him down to rest, 
And bared, to the soft summer air, 
His hot red brow and sweaty hair 
All dim in haze the mountains lay, 
With dimmer vales between, 
And rivers glimmered on their way 
By forests, faintly seen ; 
While ever rose a murmuring sound 


From brooks below and bees arot nd. 


He listened, till he seemed to hear 
A voice so soft and low, 

That whether in the mind or ear, 
The listener scarce might know ; 
With such a tone, so sweet and mild, 
The watching mother lulls her child 


* Thou weary huntsman,” thus it said, 
«Thou faint with toil and heat! 

The pleasant land of rest is spread 
Beiore thy very feet, 

And those whom thou wouldst gladly see 

Are waiting there to welcome thee 


He looked, and "twixt the earth and sky, 
Amidst the noontide haze, 

A shadowy remion met his eve, 
And grew beneath his gaze ; 

As if the vapours of the air 

Had gathered into shapes so fair 


Groves freshened as he looked, and flowers 
Showed bright on rocky bank, 

And fountains welled beneath the bowers, 
Where deer and pheasant drank. 

He saw the glittering streams ; he heard 

The rustling bough, and twittermg bird 


And friends—the dead—in boyhood dear, 
There lived, and walked again ; 

And there was one who many a year 
Withm her grave had lain, 

A fair young girl, the region's pnde— 

His heart was breaking when she died 


Bounding. as was her wont, she came 
Right toward his resting-place, 

And stretched her hand, and called his name, 
With sweet and smiling face 

Forward, with tixed and eager eyes, 





he hunter leaned, in act to rise 


Forward he leaned, and headlong down 
Plunged from that craggy wall ; 

He saw the roc ks, stet p stern and brown, 
An instant, in his fall— 

A fearful mstant, and no more— 

The dream and hfe at once were o'er. 
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ucation of the deaf and dumb are among 
Of the 


one hundred and fiftv, now existing in various parts of Europe 


Ixstitutions for the « 
the monuments of philanthropy pecuuar to modern times 
and in this country, hardly one 
than half a century 
baffied all antiquity ; 


can boast an origin more remote 
To mstruct the deaf was a problem which 


ind though, toward the close of the sixteenth 


century and subsequently, this problem seemed, m rare instances, to 
have found a solution, such iselated examples of success were hardly 
sufficient to convince the world of the expediency of attempting a uni- 
versal scheme for the rcstoration of the whole unhappy class to the 
delights of knowledge, and the blessings of social mtercourse 

The name of Charles Miche! De I’ 
of Paris—a school, which, by adoption, became subsequently the 
Royal Institution of Fra: 


blessings of multutudes, atfheted like the objects of his anxious and 





pee, the founder of the school 


ce—w il 


ro down to posterity with the 


persevering solicitude, cither in their own persons or in those of 
their friends ; and of other multitudes, whose pleasure it is to do good, 
and whose hearts flow out in gratitude toward every benefactor of 


the human race. To his patient endurance under opposition always 


blind, and often ungenerous; to his entire devotion and willing denial 
of self; to his zealous but modest spirit of proselytism, and, finally, 
to his triumph; it is undoubtedly owing, that, at this moment, 
throughout the civilized world, the practicability of mstructing the 
deaf and dumb is enrolled on the record of established truths; and 
that men, busving themselves no more in idly controverting its 
claim to such a distinction, vie rather with each other im carrving 
out its consequences in practice. To him, as the remote cause, are 
the educated deaf and dub, already scattered over our own country, 
unquestionably indebted for all that knowledge, and all that expan- 
sion of mtellect, which distinguish them from the brutes that perish; 


and for all that facility of communicating with their fellow-hemgs, 


by the attainment of which they seem almost to have become ere 
ated anew 

If to any man can, with propriety, be attributed a title so honour- 
able as that of the De l'Epee of the new world, the distinction ts 
deservedly due to the Reverend Thomas H. Gallaudet, of Hartford, 
Connecticut In the present state of puouek information ont 


subject, it is not easy to appreciate the disadvantages under whi 


the art of instructing the deaf and dumb was first imtroduced amo 


us. Aside from the incredulity of the many, and the apathy of all, 
the want of funds ade quate to the object, at 





e absence of ar 


knowledge of the processes of instruction, there existed so few data, 


on which to estimate the wants of the country, 1 a single school 





roper objects of this 


was presumed sufficient to contam all the 





charity existing within the limits of the United States 


cultv of collecting them together into one pl we constituted, there- 


nitude nm tin 


fore, an apparent obst acle of no small m way of 


complete success In the face of every ditlic iltv, however, Mr 
Gallaudet visited France in the year 1815, in order to qualify him 


self at the Reval Institution, under the Abbe Sicard. the successor 


of De 'Epee, for the duties of an instructer. Being possessed, on 
lis return, m 1816, of the alulity necessary to the execution of his 
task. his perseverance soon triuniy hed over other obstacles: and the 
American Asvlum, the offspring of his labours, went into operation, 


on a limited seale, tm the course of the following vear 


Though Mr. Gallaudet was thus the 





in this country, this new field of benevolent exertion, he had no 
been alone m his solicitude in behalf of the deaf and dumb Almost 


simultaneously with his efforts, an attempt was made inthe ety of New 
York to establish a school of the same characts r, which, though nn 
diately unsuccessful, resulted, at last, im the erection of the mstitution 
now in Operavion among Us Distinguished as a prominent mover of 
this enterprise was that indefatigable philanthropist, Dr. Samuel Aker- 
ly, preside nt of the institution for the education of the bliaid im this eity 
The failure of this earliest attempt is to be attributed to an apprehension 


prevalent among our citizens, that the country could not possibly sus 


Very little time elapsed before the 


this apprehension was demonstrated 


tain two institutions errour ot 


From an imperfect enumera 
city of Ne w-Vork alone, 
there were at that time existing sixty persons deaf and dumb. An 


institution was accordingly meorporated by the | 


tion, It was ascertained, that, within the 


gislature of the 


state in the spring of IS17. A school having been opened under 


the charter thus granted, the pupils collected were, for a time, im- 


structed im an apartment of the large building situated on Chambers- 





street, in the Park. Special accommodations were, however, soon 
found necessarv. The legislature, in 1827, granted ten thousand 


dollars to the institution, for the erection of a building, on condition 


The condition was 


that a ike sum should be raised by its frends 
complied with, and the building erected, but at an expense consider 
ably execeding the estimate; the actual cost having amounted to 


more than thirty thousand dollars. ‘To this building the pupils were 


transferred m 1829 The enlargement of the publick provision for 


the support of pupils from within the state, with the accession of 


others trom abroad, soon demonstrated, however, 


modations were still 


that the accom 


till too limited; and the | 


’ dn vy was acco ily 


enlarged by an additional story im the vacation of the vear IN34 


The number ot pupils now be longing to the institution is about 


one hundred and forty For convemence of imstruction, they are 
subdivided into seven classes Each class is under the titties t 
care Of a reguiar mstructer, and the whole made s t rthe s 

pervision of a prince) il Since 1831, the post of 1] has been 


filled by Harvey P. Peet, Esquire, a gentleman formerly connected 
with the American Asvium at Hartford 


The site occ | 


jied by the buildings is an emimence at the angle of 
Fift eth-street and the Fourth Avenue, three and a halt mile Irom 
the City-hall. Though thus distant from the poy s part of the 


city, It is, nevertheless, brought practically contiguous by the fac 


Harlem 


the grounds appertaining to it are bounded. ‘These grounds, to the 








ues of communication afforded by the 


extent of ten acres, are the property of the city, and are held by lease 


from the corporation, with the exception ol one acre, 


occupied by the buildings and the adjacent accon 


mimnediately 





Gations, Consii- 


tuting a donation granted in 1827 by the liberality of the same body 
The area thus under the control of the institution affords ample reom 


for the pastimes ot the pupus, and also for the cultivation of a great 





variety of vegetables, im quantities sufficient to render the istitu 


tion, in this respect, entirely independent of the city market 


The copiousness of the sign language astonishes many. To com- 


municate the proposition, * the sun goves us light,” occasions com 


paratively litte surpmse; but to say without the mtervention of 


words, that “the mdemmnity bill has passed the Freneh ehambe rs,” 


appears wonderful. The wonder will be less, of we retleet, that, as 


our ideas multiply, it ts natural that we should seek for correspond- 


In the arts and sciences, new words are continually 


ing signs 


coming into use, as our vocabularies are found too limited tor con- 


’ 


vermence. Sous it with the deaf and dumb. Communicating among 


themselves, as they do almost constantly, by means of cstures, 


they adopt, by common consent, whatever ebbreviations are found 


essential to rapidity or facility of mtercourse And as, im the 


j 


| sion of mund ps constantly womg forward, and new 


schools, the expa 


ideas are continually r themselves to the stock of ow ledge 
| 


t mvdividual, t becomes a natural and neces 


in posse ssicon of cach 


sary COnseg uc 


j nee, that the colloguial hat vuage should expand ttseil 


like wos 


It is commonly known, that there is in use amor 


dumb a manual alphabet, which serves the purpose of spelling 
tistruc 


words. ‘Thus is a very subordimate imstrament whether of 


tion or of communication, though tt seems generally beleve d to be 





otherwise Many persons appear to entertain the dea, that all ges 


t 


ticulation among this class of persons, is intended to recall words 


merely; an klea, as we have seen, not at albin accordance with the 





truth m il alphabet mnught easily be pensed with vi 
business of tistractiot vet it is mot without its ts scl Is enn 
ploved, none form or another, i ill the schools ] ehiet utility 
COUSISts ID its stipnnrs« the necessity of cor t \s mat 
ter of amusement, the use of this a tts ‘ od yper 
sons Who speak The iHtainment is Cusy we rere: prone 
ral, the educated deaf 1 dumb, on leavir the . thon to mun 
gle with the world, would find thar means of « nent materially 
nereased 
It s, of COUTTS: miyeort tto the mstructer, that he ould early 
master this medium of communication, te Without it, he stands 
before his class utterly helpless The attamment os wever, less 
dithcult than it seems: and, when once ac juired, it enabies him to 
proceed in the execution of his task with ease and freedom. It af 
fords hun the earlhest means of all mstruction, whether untellectual 
or religious It is made the medium of daily morn doevenu 
prayer, and of the appropriate exercises of wors ‘ ibbath 
Aside from its extreme md, in fact, its essentia \ t is ) 
use, also eminently pieturesque. Tt may not ond, ir equally 
so m the mstance of every mdividual ecause, ame et { and 
dumb are to be found the same caxtremes of ‘KW mess and of 
case, perceptible among mankind tt enerTa Put e are those 
whose every attitude us elegance, and whose eve e prace 
elegance unstudied, and grace unmongled wit rh And 
there are eves sparki mnd speakin . and counter | ofoex 
pression, and beaming im every lineainent with tite cnee, in whieh 
we seem to tn ad but a hght tra Sy thi er the pa 
at thachineryv ol tk cect it if ler rat we ‘ N ‘ 
can, there «, in eater, the none perhaps ore ¢ 1 
! T which Stipe ! ‘ ! ae i to « ol be 
ceossity vere ‘ ‘ t Pr appearanes ! s OT mv 
have afiset i jre \ as cholee trom ca . ‘ i mie 
von undivad « who have veal at years ¢ , , 
telloet ‘ \ 
In Ve na itis ’ tie j escent « i adoaumnb 
et t to speak i © olyect e cares 
structers | ‘ ‘ ol¢ caution white the ehuel 
Promimence, sec tote ft tiwst | ' ! ent neon 
I nM Nui ors 4 « tou 4 i ‘ a ‘ 
! ‘ >| ‘ a ‘ onl ‘ 
a4 ply demons ‘ sw att s ! ‘ 
; edly great 
Under all th disadvantages, the patience ‘ ‘ ce ot 
the deaf duint , eral remarkable j tuinye 
s on i, a «, trtteeal, es it to stanes 
1 abs © ise ement Pius feet we mes 
sure 4 « trom thew i ality to appres« te ‘ have 
> a ( Dhew chee oss, Which al, 
a Circunmistane fort ite to themsclves, ! u ’ ‘ ‘ 
have the care of their chon, a8 weil as tra ] 
ularity which ¢ . jn ses ecomu ra 
Vv that of any assemibiage of youth, however ¢ ‘ é re, ¢ 
bowever chcowed by lorturne 
The New-York Institution for the imstruet the deaf | 
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Sa 





siters. ‘The hours of instruction are from nine o'clock, a. m., till 
three, p. w., with an interval of an hour, from half-past twelve tll 
half-past one As manv are led by curiosity to avail themselves 
of the opportunity held out to them here, of witnessing for them- 
aclves how much has been accomplished by Ingenuity in surmount- 
ing the most extraordinary obstacles in the way of inte Heetual culti- 
t be consumed 


desultory inquiries often suggested by visiters, 


vation, if may no anuss to suggest, that the tume 


in propounding tin 
and im receiving the responses of the pupils, has proved an interrup- 
tion of so serious consequence to learners who have so little time to 
waste, that it is deemed expedient as a general rule imvariably to 
proceed, in the presence of company, with the regular course of in- 
struction, as though no one beside the teacher were present This 
arrangement will not, it is presumed, render the exercises less mnter- 


rh they may not always be precisely those which the 


esting, tho 
Visiter would have chosen 
The evening is ocenpir d by the pupils, as in other schools, in in- 


dependent study. During the remaming hours the male pupils are 
engaged im the aequisition of some mechanical art, important to 


The fe- 


males are in the meantime instructed in household employments 


them as @ means, mn after life, of providing for themselves 


and in nee dle-work. There are, of course, workshops connected with 


the establishment, under the superintende nee of competent men, 
aflordine facilities on the spot for the mechanical education, which 
forms a part of the system In these the number of occupations 


taught is as numerous as the number of pupils to be employed will 


warrant. "There are many arguments in favour of making publick 


institutions for the deaf and dumb, to accomodate as large an extent 


of country, and to embrace but few 


is many pupils, as possible ; 





more y than that derived trom the mereased opportunities of- 


fered by la 


mechanick arts, and for mult 


weg 





ve ypstitutions, for rendering mstruetion thorough in the 


ing the species of ¢ mployime nt pre- 





sented to the | upil’s el 
on stated evenings, In various 


Instruction giver 


seftul knowledge, ncluding the structure of society and 


branches of 1 


government, | ry, natural plulosophy, natural history, the arts, 
universal geooraphy, biography and book-keeping. ‘The institution 
is in po on of a lbrarv for the use of the imstructers, and of 


another selected with ference to the eapacities of the pupils It 


has also a plulosophiue i] apparatus ona limited seale 


Accord to the census of 1830, the state of New-York con- 
tained nearly nine hundred persons deaf and dumb. ‘The enumera- 
tion taken during the present vear 4 nder the authority of the state 
legislature, will probably show a total of nearer eleven hundred 


This ratio of the deaf-mute population of this country to the whole, | 


may be stated as one to two thousand. In Europe it stands as one 
to fifteen hundred and filty. Estumating the popul ition of the United 
States, therefore, at fifteen millions, we have within our limits seven 


thousand five hundred persons deprived of hearng and of speech 


Of these, even ould the number contmue stationary, which is mo- 


ble, there should be from this tune forth constantly un- 


rally imposs 


der mstruction twelve hundred and titty individuals; whereas the to- 





tal in all our uestitutions, according to tl 


hundred 


iteel a just | ike 


» latest published reports, 
state of New-York 


saving, has honourably done her 


is only four idl SINTV-SIX The » in- 


ck ( d, we thi 


part, in providing for the anfortunate of her children; and the same 


is true of some other states But, elsewhere, as the statisticks show 


at a elanee, the 
ot 


Union 


re remaims vet much to be done, before the ble ssings 


education shall be within reach of every d 
Who, that 


accord with us in the 


eaf-mute child in the 


has a heart to * feel another's wo,” will not 


fervent hope, that the deficiency may soon be 


filled up, and that the re nedy, at length acknowledged to be possi- 
ble, fora calamity once deemed irremediable, may be speedily ap- 


pled, whenever its necessity is felt 








ORIGINAL SKETCHES, 
REMINISCENCES OF THE REVOLUTION, 


IN TWO CHAPTERS——CHAPTER IL—CONCLUDED 


Tne surgeon had seeured a seat by the side of Miss Norton, and 
had taken bold of the end of her httle tinger—but not insensibly. as 
did the wise Newton once, and to stop his burming pipe withal, ee 


thon, delieaey ! 





ne of a lover—} 
! 


with the vener and fee us former fond- 


Ress Was renewed and answered o cold philosophy was there— 





no abstruse caleulation—not even so much as te enumerate the days 

the months—the vears—that might, perchance, separate them 
from each other, or the manifold evils that might possibly await them 
both ere they should again meet. A tramof new and pleasing hopes 


and joys engrossed us thoughts, and he felt as if he had but now 
begun to live t new existence of the heart's sweetest impulse! 


t 


The war, with tts dreadful eoneomutants, was tor the time forgotte n— 


but one twrure 0 wage alone emploved his memorv 


The pretty Patience, 
" 


thousand 


on her part, was as much enegaved 





n d sco 
rare qualtitications of her lover, which s 
i 


vering the he had 


never till now dreamed that he poss: she was surprised at her 


former blindness; and, although lishked to talk of years. vet 


se ¢ 


that wisdom came with them she could not but acknowledge, as she 


Whi 


talked with rapture of his estate, his paternal home, of the 


felt her mend strongly impressed with the s iered truth he 


culti- 
lected domain, the be 


ling prospects, | 


vating of tus long-ne« 


it of 


uty of its site, and the 


variety and ext its surroune 1 enjoved, in an 


ticipation, all the realities of a blessed umon with the maid of his 
and, by the time that he had 


esrly choice ; settled all the prelimi- 


dumb is always, except on the sabbath, open for the reception of vi- | 


| naries, as far as they could be at present, he had gradually gained 
\| possession of the whole of her little hand, and had clasped it fer- 
| vently between both his own 
securely happy, as if peace, with all its blessings, was established in 


| 
the land. How long the delicious vision would have continued, I 
know not, if St. Clair had not reminded the surgeon of the lateness 


of the hour, and that they must be in their saddles at the first approach 


of the dawn 

The surgeon, thus awakened, started from his seat, and bade a 
hasty adieu to his mistress, while she becomingly wiped a tear away, 
Farewell !” 


* The dear creature! 


as she sighed “ 


said the surgeon, upon entering the sleeping- 
room assigned to him and St. Clair, and which contained but one 
bed, (in those days housekee pers were greater economists than now.) 
“The sweet soul! not an iota changed in her appearance these 
twenty years! and so kind—how happy am I! who would have 
thought that this day, which began in strife, would have ended in joy "’ 

This was a soliloquy only, and by no means addressed to St 


Clair; who, however, heard it without appearing to do so; for his 


constant maxim was never to seize upon a secret, or to burden his | 


conscience with other men's affairs; so the good doctor went on 


with his soliloguium undisturbed by his companion until sleep, (for ; 


the lover is so far mortal,) had weighed down his eyelids 
St. Clair was the first to awake, and he aroused the surgeon as 
the clock struck five, who said, ** 1 like those musical clocks, St 
| Clair; they note so gayly the hour—'tis like dancing out the old 
vear. There is nothing more moving than the long and solemn vi- 
bration of the bell—the knell of the departed hour ; it always makes 
me melancholy; and, therefore, I would never give to time a voice, 
unless it were a musical one 

* We must exchange the same for the fife and drum,” said St 
Clair, dryly 

“True, true,” cried the surgeon, now quite sensible and ashamed 
of his tardiness in making ready for his departure 

As soon as they were equipped, they sallied from the hall to the 
front of the house, where stood the master and a servant with their 
saddled steeds 

* Allis ready, gentlemen, since you must leave us ;” said the old 
man. “And may the Almighty bless the cause you support, and 
preserve you both tll we meet again. If, by any chance, you should 
fall in with my boy, will you mention me kindly to him; and bid 
him, in my name, never to sheath his sword until the foe is ex- 
pelled or conquered.” 

When they had taken a hearty farewell of the good Geysbert, and 
bade adieu to the Kloster, our travellers rode smartly forward to- 
ward the Highlands 

* A fine, honest old gentleman that,” said the surgeon, speaking 
of the squire 

* Yes, truly so; he is an excellent specimen of our worthy yeo- 
manry in general, in whom consists the real strength of the nation 
Were it not that we have such men to advise, and such boys (as he 
called his brave son) to act, the prospect for our country would be, 
indeed, a deplorable one.” 

“There was, if my memory serves me well, a young man of his 
‘s regiment, who discovered 





name, a captain, im Colonel Van C 
great intrepidity of character at the battle of Saratega.”’ 

“The same; that’s the identical * boy’ he spoke of. The youth 
has several times distinguished himself by his actavity, zeal and tore- 
sight.” 

Our travellers had by this time bidden adieu to the beautiful pine- 
covered hills, and enchanting, though wild scenery, which surrounded 
the Kloster to some extent, and to the broad beaten-road that, now 
turning abruptly toward the west, left them at the verge of an un- 
mense untravelled morass, where we also must leave them to prose- 
cute their journey through the wreaths of unsullied snow which co- 
vered all the moor, and gave to it the appearance of an ocean that 
had become suddenly comgealed while its undulating billows were 


} 


foaming and erisping to the wind, This day being the sabbath, the 


inhabitants of the Kloster had all assembed at their house of praver; 


and, when their venerable pastor repeated the last words of his text, 


* Te alone is king over all Israel,” the squire was observed to raise 
his hat (the aged men were then allowed to remaim with their heads 
covered) in a manner the most pious and profound, while his lips 
moved as if in prayer; and afterward, during the service, he seemed 


| 


unusually abstracted and restless, frequently wiping the tear that stole 
trickling down the time-traced furrows of his cheek. And when 
Van Horn pronounce la devout amen, the good Geysbert, instead 
of his usual friendly greeting, replaced his hat upon his head, and 





setting lus broad brim ever hes eves, walked pensively away 
“What is the matter with the squire “asked one of the elders 


« News f 


tion was 1 


vddressed 


“Oh. 1 answered another * Our pastor's week is up, and 


the squire Likes his company so well, that he always parts with him 


with regret.” 


I 


former, “or we sho 


at’s not likely to be 
ild h 


s gong to w 





the cause of his inquietude,” rejoined the 


ive seen lum taking leave of the old par- 


son, perhaps het ite a well.” 
‘% ered a squalil-look 


is Own, I should sav! 





Then it be’s | 





il-favoured dwarf of a creature, who was leaning agamst the gate- 
post, and whose figure bore a much stronger resemblance to the 
monkey than to the human species. “ An’ there’s nothing more 


sartin, of Ise seed right last night 
In 


among the villagers by the name of Squinting Sam, the ghost seer, 


a moment this grotes: 


-looking object, who was known 





was surrounded by a number of persons who had accidentally caught 


the sound of his prophesy; and with the veneration which most 


Thus, for a short hour, they were as |) 


*}) vault, and then ¢ 


om lis son, perhaps,” replied the one to whom the ques- 


|| people feel in a greater or a less degree for a diviner of future 
events, they pressed him to explain himself in regard to whatever 
wonderful he might ether have seen or heard that could portend i!l 
The dwarf shook his loose, lank arms, and 
rolling up one eye while the other looked down, with a sort of shrug 


} to the good old man. 


he said, ** Why, as I’se passed the squire’s house late last night, in 
| my way from the raffle, what should I hear but the sound as if some 


one was driving a nail into a board ; I stopped and listened and heard 
ut 
thinks I; and what did I’se see set there, but a woodpecker hard 


I then ventured close up to the gate; 1 can’t harm me, 


again 


at work. It's bad luck to stav near them the whiles, so I’se went 


} on mournful about the squire, and when I turned the bank, I looked 


!| and saw a light as plain as nothing, moving on down the vallev-way. 
| I’se followed it slowly, not to overtake it, but just to see where it 
And what did it do, the 
| has it in Latin, but go on till it come to the door of the old family 
li 


H went to ignorant fat-ass, as the lawvers 


sappeared. And that’s the hght I go by when I say 


i the old man may make his own will.” And with a Wise shake of 


I his head, he turned from his auditors and walked moodily awav 


| ‘The company looked upon each other in silence as if a Daniel had 


spoken, for the dwarf, although an uncouth, illiterate creature as 


ever was formed, had a prodigious reputation as a diviner of dreams, 


and as a forcteller of future events; and, moreover, he was born 
\| with a caul, which little parchment, kis mother, who was gifted with 
a saving grace, had unwittingly sold to a captain of a trading-ves- 
| eel ; therefore entailing upon her ill-starred progeny all the per- 


plexities and horrours of foresight. No death could take place for 


ij 

i three miles round the village without Squinting Sam having been 
i previously summoned from his bed in a moonless night by a warn 
{| ing, which wo one but hunself could hear or understand; and then 
} 


the poor fellow was by some unknown invisible power irresistibly 
| drawn to the habitation of the one that was to die, from whence he 
+) was sure to behold a coffin berne off by shades re presenting persons 


|| whom he knew, followed by a long procession of gloomy figures who 


\ seemed to him to tread the earth with solemn, noiseless steps ; 
' 

H these he was always compelled to join and accompany to some place 
jj of se pultur » ere he could dissolve the charm that bound him and re- 


turn to his bed This was not all the meonveni nee that poor Sam 


| suffered from his supernatural endowment, for, often upon his en- 


| tering the door of a habitation, to accept the kindly-protlered glass, 
was he obliged to give way to some aerial being by drawing himself 
of the 


, close lv up mto a niche door-way, to let mt have 


| 
forth ; thence he could foretel to a certainty the sudden demise of 


a passage 


the person whose shad saw. Thus Squinting Sam had gained 


| the apy llation of the seer, among the inhabitants of the Kloster, and 


was distinguished by them all in proportion to the 


awe with which 





lus wond: | foreknowledge hac upressed them 


| * Alackad 


laisy ! said the muller, who was the first to speak, “[ 
I 


should sorrow much that any mishap should befall the worthy 


squire ; I have ground for him and his these seventy good vears and 
! 


, and have always reccived my toll generally, and over, if 


and | 


upward 


anything. He is an honest man in grain, truly—so [ judge 


can see as far into a millstone as he that picks it, faith ; and what 


is more, he would be a heavy loss to the community at large, for he 


of writing in all languages, that is to sav, in English and 


, has the guilt 


Dutch; and he may have some grains of Latin in his napper, too, 
for aught | know to the contrary But, guy hang it!” the miller’s 
only oath, * the old man has had a long lite of it; though, in matter 
ol | 


makes one old fast; too much learning, as St 


age, he 1s but a stripling to me, vet a weight of knowledge 


Paul savs, is as bad 
that 
soul that 
Yet the syurre, take 


as wedlock. Now, we bachelors live longer than wise 


nen 


marry; and it is said, | don’t know how truly, that the 
tlursteth after knowledve, consumeth itself 


all t 


im all, h 


man ; strong-lunged, av, str 


hin is hitherto been an active of foot, well-stomached 


onger than me thereabout, for | have bes n 





phtlusicky trom the evy could hold forth for hours together, and 


that is more than our Pp irson could do, haranguing about the neces- 
sity of the war, at the commencement of the ‘frav Why, [ remem- 
ber, just after the tea-business at Boston, where, by the by, our con- 


tunentalists behaved most mantully, a number of our stanch whics 


headed by our neiwhbour, assembled together in this very to 


house 


consult upon me This got wind, as a 


kind 


asures best to be adoptod 


thing of the will, and came to the ears of the tories, who col- 


lected with blunderbusses and bayonets and surrounded the house, 
but they could not enter it, even at the windows, for the whigs had 





wisely fastened them on the inside. and had placed a man with a 
horsewhip (they had no other arms) as a guard to each. When the 
tories found they were kept at bay im this manner, thev ealled to the 
squire, who had been put inte the chair, as they termed it, but it was 
only the old stool that the clerk uses, and asked him fearfully how 


he dared to usurp that chair! ‘I hold it,’ replied Gevsbert, with 





energy, ‘by the permission of the lmightvy Father of our land 
and by the umted voiecs of a free people And notwithstanding 
the loud us that the house should be burned, or crumblk 





whigs continued their 


their ears, the meeting untu thev had m 
and carried thetr resolutions mto duc form; after winch thew re 
tircd quietly to their homes. Now, would it not be a thousand pi- 
ties that his tide should ran out before the dust hath settle wacy 
he was one that helped to raise it '" 

Never before had the old miller found his hearers attend with so 
much interest to one of lus reundabout stories; but the fact was. 


that the thread of superstiuion which Sam's art had woven. however 





tlunsy the texture, still held the knot together. All were 








hear whatever could be said respecting the good old man. r 
] hy g a an, n 


doomed by the evil genius of the Kloster to some dreadful and un- 
The 


The party separated, though apparently with great unwilling- 





avoidable misfortune ck of the nearest habitation struck 


one 
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ness, each person bending his steps homeward 
closed in upon the Kloster, and the neighbours had gathered, at least 
to the number of a dozen, around the hospitable hearth of Geysbert ; 
and, one by one, had taken themselves away, when the old man re- 
quested his family to retire and leave him to his meditation. * Here 
is the antidote of all worldly griefs and vexations !"’ said he, taking 


down from its shelf a large Dutch book, and with great veneration 









































The evening had an object which cost both time and money!’ and which was in- 


tended for the ornament and service of a pleasant spot! Or, if the 
habits of a vagabond youth and a neglected education are too pow- 
erful for the flickering dictates of your maturer reason and sense of 
decency, if ve had no mother to tell you what was wicked, and no 
father to flog you as you deserved ; why, Messrs. George Jenkins 


and Peter Smith, why do you persist in carrving jacknives in your 








ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS, 


INDELICACY OF AUTHORS, 


BY THE LasT OF THE COCKED WaTs 








7" . Down the esent period, 1 vy ot the ws ‘ " 
unclasping its tolds It was the bibl > In the pe rusal of which, he pocke ts The wneouth letters which vou have chiselled upon the 
. ot bye t ss ‘ wy ) ‘ ' 
took great pleasure ; not only that he delighted in the beauties of bench, in that sweet retirement, the Battery, have in them neither 
. Ts ‘ uw i ‘ ‘ 
scripture language, but he was a christian and prized the simplicity use nor elegance Do you unagine that we, who read them, res- 
? "a . ‘ OV \ Ve escaped s ¢ 1 
of that religion, taught from the Saviour, which knoweth neither pect you in consequence thereot Is there any honour in having a ‘ - rs 
] } ‘ “Our } } rtinac ] hye j " riers ‘ ‘ to ‘ i | 
forms nor dissention, save the bending of the knee in prayer, and a your cognomens thus perunaciousiy ob ruded upon the eves and e = s 
rejection of the world’s vanities. Having seated himself at an old- ; oughts of h indreds who neither know you, nor wish to know v« i " 
‘ } t} j | . 11 Hee ve R \ » . 
fashioned ebony st . Which he had drawn near the tire, he opened Messrs. Smith and Jenkins Is your love of glory slaked with this i 
the book at the part where it is recorded that Gideon, with a handful | precarious distinchion—this  peris ible ummortality Do the dun I ' H 
} ’ , ' +} ’ % : ° ‘ \ rw / ot . 
of men, pursued and overcame his enemies. This he read with , earnings of youth end is Is this your greatness, Messrs 
j | } t nd Jer , . n wi haat aa \ ‘ =u . \ ve 
great attention; and that a deeper feeling of interest than any which Snuth anc Jenkins Phe Ephesian who fired chaste Diana's t | “ ; 
3 } 1 ! ' } ’ y ’ } { ’ . ‘ i Ns t 
could arise from the conquest of the Israclites, had mingled with his | P!, “Mieugh belonging to vour questionable class of pre en, i hn 
} ) } least, boast of s ceeded it » dnote eee ? ste { ‘ 
pious reflections, was evident from the ejaculation which breathed |; 4t feast, boast of havin ACCOCUCE ™ : ee \ , 
Connie 1,1.) stratnece ' , } na © rem tiie 
from his lips, * O, Lord, do thou thas by thy own people fortune, ve would-be Erostratu You will be non remem 
I J ‘ | ‘ 
, , : , bored than leaves on the trees! Your careful ‘ ~ ‘ 
He had been re uling about an hour, when he he ird a rentie tap- v ' on . . 
. raises the u \ vi ole o sto . : 
ping at the front door, It might possibly be Garritehy, he thought, > — , — zs 2 , | sl 
, vear when vou ¢ uitted sus 1Siliv acto or to know ‘ t ‘ 
and with the affection of a father he hastened to draw back the Eve . weil andl 's ; 
“ir 1 , 1 num ory Did y ‘ y one Ww . ‘ 
heavy bolt, the strength of which would have set at detiance a hos- I es 
ae ’ o look on vou Wes \ V were 1 ira ’ 
tule band, and opened the door expecting to embrace his nephew; re 
r ; Havs w iclue toy ! \ vert ‘ i 1 . V 
‘> t 0 ay i s ‘ “o \ 
but what was his astonishment at behold ne several armed men, led y 1A , . 
. : 3 . dent to afford such a means of terre you out Yet, ev . . 
by one im British uniform. Seizing the old man roughly by the arms, ‘ aoe ate 
. you were sate, to no suchaon v ol « : . ‘ . 
they bade him prepare instantly to accompany them to New-York ; xs. How 
: . 2 on of vou were a Os msible « ce y ed 
* By whose order am I arrested inquired Gevysbert, as he shook © lay | 
- . . : . = thous t Ti Ss la soft r 
off, with youthful strength, the rude grasp of the heartless refugees Phe a i onpmadiass : , \ I State 
: } j } t ' 
: a disregard the meats “ 1 the ut si er de s Like 
*We have the ku it for vour arrest,” replied the man ; ’ ‘ 
é ‘ : Charles the f or Napole they t s ot s 
in uniform; and producing the paper, he added, ** we must leave ts yy 
} Rs ; 1 vield to the own indy i es \ ‘ ca 
this immediately, since the journey we have to accomplish ts by no ‘ 
7 es _ . . said bon ! iso ty 0 ‘ ! i = \ 
means the safest in the world l old man remonstrated with : : 
} | ' al ' = er , it the moral ¢ y of the deed . ‘) ‘ 
Wem, Pp ng tus advanced ave, tus nity to leave fils home at a ‘ 
Sie . . decessors had mono ed ste ‘ " ‘ 
Inoment’s wafhing, but all to no purpose; they would not suffer 
gi. ‘ nouravie ma stamped his own i \ of Mr. VP . 
him to d adi Oo his tamu they we lL consent only to his writ . {tM i ‘ 
Simith, t s P mto a B, and his S o Nm 
1 1 line to his daughters to indicate his situation, and express his I . 
: 1 st = the operty i pe ‘ ‘ ‘ ve ‘ 
regret and sorrow at parting from them; but a word of consolation . ‘ 
> } . . reputation f Pet sim >an uncom ‘ o re 
he annexed, the hope ot s speedy return He was now obliged . ; ‘ | 
} : } ! 1 rf) nian ® heid Mr. Sm this is a l t 
to depart in silence with his ruthless concuctors hey } ed him ‘ 
' . , - . . Why, Messrs. Smuth ul Jenkins show w vt . oly 
along to the verge of the lull, which thev descend by a steep de- j 
1] fhe t least claim t ! tive 0 ol \ 1 mst ) 4 
scent, at all times rough and dangerous, but now rendered particu- ‘ Lut 
’ 7 m s = ol ’ iV tr it} adoon the ‘ ‘ 
larly so by the issy smoothness Of the ice, the frozen streams of , 
- . ocent and SUSTON 1 stolen the unwatched 
a spring m t side of t bank, and which he it ter- | 
i | © absi Mr. S tie ) ona su : " 
Beocts the cownward th ( vr ‘ v rea ‘ 
Ah \ eure a é \ ‘ Ml \ 
sich was in w ro In While the ‘ ‘ t prise to « . 
1! Smith s dow \ stn Yo 
city bie Was carricad belore the 1 st s of the hice to answe : . 
wronged Mr. Po S sal " at | \i 
to ce 1 cusations which ha ’ pret a st hun Pr. J ' 
. Nt i\ ‘ ‘ ‘ i ‘ 
. orman s ‘ Ihave . 
. . . . tt he EVE gg: . \ i 
ORIGINAL COMICK CHARACTERISTICRS, ) 7 ‘ \ il ‘ ‘ , 
i 
. Would y e to be so to M | , : 
j ~ ‘ | 
A HOMILY ON WHITTLING, ‘ y } ee succeent : 2 ‘ 
tig ) Napoleon Bo ell Asal ms ‘ 
— uy , 
= ’ is = ‘ = 
BY A MAN ABOUT TOWN aC > iA ir | - 
— to ex ctter tre m ‘ ‘ . 
\l ph Sy d expres ‘ ‘ 
Ir has been observed that, among fore nations de-posts. , 
| ‘ | =e t t 
} trad i ' iy 
=, W des ‘ . 1 . 
a ‘ sere tn fuse toe | vs 
are never cut bore dl “a s co the Case ' 
when this mus . 
s \ ms Wem nsome @ t t ed awh 
: to him There, w e} © 
mation. It ie eurorisine toe Wankee in Eurone to eet ches |), : 
\ . 4 o ‘ 
; ie 14 - r Ie 
pha ed ve stood ve s touche « ; ‘ 
4 sutil 4 q ou rt cathedral at Vev ‘ ’ ' \\ hy TE : Ps : ' 
\ | 
view of Lake La Mount St. Be rd, is raised the following 
nivertisement " These walks ‘ cusure ‘ ‘ 
" vise | 
ol s place them oniv under te ¢ ! ‘ , 
‘ ‘ al Va i 
ci . ¥ , e a sufficient protection.” I w - 
r \ ‘ from the 7 ‘ MI see = 
\ ft ‘ ! ’ le 
; = “ i eerabpein “ iweo ‘ 1 ‘ ! . 
‘ \ mv lr i 
" ss seat wo not be cut to death w sta | 
r s SA d heaven knows what! I fea ' 
t : ctv would be too fe e for the v sus Indeed, as | ect con t 
r us \mer snives, and even respec rthe t el It i! 
‘ iv to s te attractions of rT vs, who, (for t 
yp \! ox t t i o eto -s é ‘ ( 
w“ a Ww 5, ‘ the Ann } ’ ‘ ‘ 
ean po , VN ov vy. A d ( ‘ 
bee , SIX ti ‘ i n _ 1 Parkins r 
used to sav, ‘ ‘ ri ] | . K IM ‘ ! 
cdestrian, i ery 1 re et ‘ ¢ of mor < ‘ Vie S j 
ments ot o le ( ! ‘ ( 
cl] dl « vn s $ ‘ s s of | “ 
faces ui s i iN Ohi 
or che > \ is ‘ er oe J¢ ‘ i ( 40 ‘ é = 1 | 
Smith © ne 0 “a NW us 
“() “ » has? ‘ Sim As A N : , 
| li 3 Hees “Be = Ss ne . ‘ 
when you : " ed your s iv P 7 
! 1 st | ck es, t 1 we your he i ‘ ! ‘ 
above \ cas s ‘i a ‘ ) ‘ these « \ 
r , ! es \t 
cou ‘ ‘ ia A AIM ‘ A i ou- s ’ ‘ i 
aand unt iers of ) You thought not that you s ol I 
would be dragced out, lke ed sci to be lectured on be of of « ' eight of a k | ; 
fore a class—to be turned round and over, without a re eto excursion up the Hudson, I was asto ey . ‘ ‘ { 
your private wishes, or opimions, or pri le! [have muchto sayto a pining ) s, appa l enbed w ) 4 ! i » accords well 


ye, Mcss:s. Jenkins and Sinith. Why have you wantonly destroyed upon the ample rocky side of an maceess.blo noounta with the thful ) fours vis. J—kvS. N.Y. MOR, 
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on the side of a long 


; | looks from a distance like a small, low castle, buried in stunted trees, | 

ORIGINAL LETTERS FROM SCOTLAND, g, sloping upland or moor. The river is be-| 
--- - == | tween you and the chateau as you come down to Melrose from the 

PENCILLINGS BY THE WAY: || north, and you see the gray towers opposite you from the road at 


» dis -e of a mile—the jy habitable sp ‘ st desolate 
First Empressions of Foreign Scenes, Customs and fAannecs. | the distance of a mile—the only habitable spot in an almost desolate 


waste of country. From the town of Melrose you approach Abbotts- 


aca ford by a long, green lane, and, from the height of the hedge, and 
BY N. P. WILLIS. ‘ 
the descending ground on which the house is built, you weuld 


|) searce suspect its vicinity till you enter a small gate on the mght 
Scotch scenery—a race—cheapness of lodgings in Edinburgh—Abhottsford 


, This conducts you 
Scott— Lord Dathouse— Thomas Moore—Jane Porter —the grave of Scott J 


and find yourself in an avenue of young trees 
immediately to the door, and the first effect on me was that of a spa- 
I was delighted to find Stirling rather worse than Albany in Ginnie ces Gos den, tetdabele 
the matter of steamers. I had a running fight for my portmanteau | |) oj, eottege—not larger than whet is often called a cottage im 


and carpet-bag trom the hotel to the pier, and was at last embarked England, yet to the minutest point and proportion a model of an an- 


in entirely the wrong boat, by sheer force of pulling and lying. | cient castle. ‘The deception in the engravings of the place les in 
They could searee have put me in a greater rage between Crutten- | 1.6 scale. Tt seems like a vast building as usually drawn 
den’s and the Overslaugh |} One or two hounds were lounging round the door; but the only 
The two rival steamers, the “ Victory” and the “ Ben Lomond,” | tenant of the place was a slovenly housemaid, whom we interrupted 


got under way together; the former, in which I was a compulsory |, in the profane task of serubbing the furniture in the library. I could 


passenger, having a flagelet and a bass-drum by way of a band, | jaye pitched her and her serubbing-brushes out of the window with 


and the other a dozen lusty performers and most of the company 


a good will It really is a pity that this sacred place , With its thou- 





rh rr. . . 4 lt ’ ] 
The river was very narrow and the tide down, and though the other | Jo .4 yaluable and irreplaceable curiosities, should be so carelessly 


was the better boat, we had the bolder pilot and were lighter laden | 


ani twice as de sperate 


neglected. We were left to wander over the house and the museum 


I found my own spunk stirred irresistibly | I could have brought away (and nothing is more com- 


as we liked 
We were contending against odds, and there 


We had 


three small boys mounted on the box over the wheel, who cheered 


after tha G . 
after the first mile mon than this species of theft in England) twenty things from that 


was something im it that touched my Americanism nearly rare collection, of which the value could scarce be estimated. The 


pistols and dagger of Rob Roy, and a hundred equally valuable and 


and waved their hats at our momentary advantages; but the channel pocketable things, lay on the shelves unprotected, quite at the merey 


was full of windings, and if we gained on the larboard tack we lost | of the ill-disposed, to say nothing of the merciless * cleanings” of 


on the starboard. Whenever we were quite abreast, and the wheels | the housemaid. ‘The present Sir Walter Scott is a captain of dra- 
touched with the narrowness of the river, we marched our flagelet goons, With his regiment in Ireland, and the place is never occupied 


/ 


and bass-drum close to the enemy and gave them a blast “to wake |! py the family. Why does not Scotland buy Abbottsford. and secure 


the dead,” taking occasion, durmg our moments of defeat, to reco- | to herself, while it is still perfect, the home of her great magician, 


ver breath and ply the principal musician with beer and eneourage- 


and the spot that to after ages would be, if preserved in its curious 
ment. It was a scene for Cooper to deseribe. The two pilots stood | details, the most interesting in Great Britain? 


: } , } he 
broad on their legs, every muscle on the alert; and though Ben Lo- After showing us the prinerpal rooms, the woman opened a small 


mond wore the cleaner jacket, Vietory had the “ varminter” look. | ¢loset adjoining the study, in which hung the last clothes that Sir 


You would have bet on Victory to have seen the man. He was that 


Walter had worn. There was the broad-skirted blue coat with 


wickedest of all wicked-looking things, a wicked Scotchman—a sort) fare buttons, the plaid trousers, the heavy shoes, the broad-rimmed 


Ld ! . 
of saint-turned-sinner. "The « xpression of early good principles was hat and stout walking-stick—the dress in which he rambled about 


» drink *kleasnesa , ; ; , 
glazed over with drink and reeklessness, like a seene from the In in the morning, and which he laid off when he took to his bed in his 
, 1s 
ferno painted over a Madonna of Raphael's. It was written in his | last illness. She took down the coat and gave it a shake and a wipe 

Pa MCTT ES & “ % now! , r- 
face that he was a transyressor against knowledge We were, per- || of the collar, as if he were waiting to put it on again! 


haps, a half-dozen passengers, exelusive of the boys, and we rallied 


It was encroaching somewhat on the province of Touchst one and 





un Jardolph- lau . , 
round ou Bardo; h-nosed hero and i lauded his skiltul mana Wamba to moralize on a suit of clothes—but Tam convineed that 
re af ind t} vlucins tem ne | . 
vres; sun, steam and excitement together, pre ducing a te Inperature I vot from them a better idea of Scott, as he was in his familiar 


on deck that left nothing to dread from the botler 


As we ap- |i hours, than any man can have who has seen neither him nor them 


iasi ’ ee s he stres © 7 o 1 , 7” 
proached a harp tn nd im the course of the stream, | pereeived, bv the | lhere was a character in the hat and shoes The coat was an ho- 
p ¥ i nlot, the as | ac _ The | — } 
countenance of our pilot, that it was to be a eritical moment The nest and hearty coat. The stout, rough walking-stick, seemed as if 

, mon s ittle ¢ é t ad t antas ‘ in- , . 
Ben Lomond was a little ahead, but we had the advantage of the in } it could have belonged to no other man I apy al to my kind frends 
side of the course, and very soon, with the commencement of the } 


and ftellow-travellers who were there three days before me, (Is \ 






- , t sensil he , lear! , ; 
curve, we gained sensibly on the enemy, and [saw elearly that we || their nameson the book,)if the same impression was not made on them 
The , = 

The three boys on the Lasked for the room in which Sir Walter died. She showed it 


wheel began to shout, the flagelet made all split again with ** the 


should cut her off by a half-boat’s length 


to me, and the place where the bed had stood, which was now re- 


, } lls , ae vass-drul s so belaboured 1 
( ampbel are comin’,” the bass-drum was never so belaboured, and | moved 1 was curious to see the wall or the pieture over which his 


cried every voice, as we came at the rate of |) 1 


xan : f + 
up with your Belin last looks must have passed 


Direetly opposite the toot of the hee 


twelve miles im the hour sharp onto the angle of mud ¢ bulrust | Leal! 

Ive miles 1 - oe a ee = f mud and bulrushes, hung a remarkable pieture—the head of Mary Queen of Scots in a 
} t yur utt surpris tt ilot vamn low -_ . _ c i 
end, 10: Ou! si t e, the pilot jammed do n tus tiller, and ran dish, taken after her execution The features wer composed and 

| } j 


the battered ne of the Vietory plhimp im upon the enemy's for- |! jeautifal, On either side of it hung spirited drawings from t] 





ward quarter! ‘The next moment we were gomg it hke mad down 


of a Grandtather—one very clever sketch, representing the wife of a 


the middle of the river, and tar astern stuck the Ben Lomond im the 


sia i saci : : fi border-knight serving up her husband's spurs for dinner, to remind 

l, her paddles driving her deeper at every stroke, her musick | him of the poverty of the larder and the necessity of a foray On 
nushed, = = crowd on her deck standing speechless with amaze- the left side of the bed was a broad window to the west—the en- 
ment The flagelet and bass-drum marehed aft: and played louder i trance of the last light to his eves—and from hence had sped the 
than ever, and we were soon in the open Furth, getting on merrily, | wreatest spirit that has walked the world since Shakspear It al 


but without competition, to the sleeping isle of Inehkeith. Lucky 
Victory ' 


most makes the heart stand still to be silent and alone on sucha spot ' 
' ' j 
luckier pilot! to have found an historian! How many a , } 

- . ’ s What an mterest there is in the trees of Abbottstord—plauted 
red-nosed Palinurus—how many a bass-drum and flagelet, have . , . , 
every one by the same hand that waved its wand of enchantment over 





done their duty as well, vet achieved no unmeortality ! sa . 
a= 9 , ' the world: One walks among them as uf they had thoughts and 
I was glad to see * Auld Reekie™ again, though the influx. of . os = 
a micmories 
strangers to the * Scientiuick Meetmg” had over-run every hotel, - . al vin oe 
: 5: Everybody talks of Scott who has ever had the happiness of see- 
aud | was an hour or two without a home. 1 lit at last upon a good a 
ee ng him, and it is strar 


old Scotehwoman who had * a that” to herself, and who, for the sum 


e how interesting it is even when there ts 
; ; : c no anecdote, and only the most commonplace interview is narrated 
ling and siapence per diem, proposed to transter her only . : . : 
I I have heard, smee | have been im England, hundreds of people 

describe their conversations with him, and never the dullest withou 


of one si 





boarder trom his bed to a sota, as lony as | should Wish to stay 


made a humane remonstranes avainst the inconvenience to her 


; ; ie i oe? f a certam interest far beyond that of common topicks. Some of t 
friend = lt s only a Je w, she said, **and they're na diticult, puu . ’ } P : i cass 
oie: ive been celebrated people, and there is the additional weight that 
bodies The Hebrew came in while we weré debating the pout Rie : ~ — =e 


they were honoured friends of Sir Walter's 














a 


‘fair Melrose aright,’ and proposed to stay an hour and enjoy it. 
}* Bah!’ said Scott, ‘J never saw it by moonlight... We went, how- 
ever; and Scott, who seemed to be on the most familiar terms with 
the cicerone, pointed to an empty niche and said to him, *I think, by 
the way, that I have a Virgin and Child that will just do for your 
niche. I'll send it to you!” * How happy vou have made that man!’ 
said I to him. ‘Oh,’ said Scott, * it was always in the way, and Ma- 
dame S. is constantly grudging it house-room. We're well rd of it.’” 

* Any other man,” said Moore, * would have allowed himself at 
least the credit of a kind action.” 

I have had the happiness since I have been in England of passing 
some weeks at a country-house where Miss Jane Porter was an 
honoured guest, and, among a thousand of the most delightful re- 
miniscences that were ever treasured, she has told me a great deal 
of Scott, who visited at her mother’s as a boy. She remembers 
him then as a good-humoured lad, but verv fond of fun, who used to 
take her younger sister (Anna Maria Porter) and frighten her by hold- 
ing her out of the window. Miss Porter had not seen him since that 
age ; but, after the appearance of Guy Mannering, she heard that he 
was in London, and drove with a fnend to his house. Not quite sure 
(as she modestly says) of bemg remembered, sie sent in a note, say- 
ing, that if he remembered the Porters, whom he used to visit, Jane 
would like to see him. He came rushing to the door, and exclaimed, 


** Remember you! Miss Porter! and threw his arms about her 


neck and burst into tears. After this he corresponded constantly 
with the family, and about the time of his first stroke of paralysis, 
when his mind and memory failed him, the mother of Miss Porter 
died, and Scott sent a letter of condolence. It began—* Dear Miss 
Porter”—but, as he went on, he forgot himself, and contmued the 
letter as if addressed to her mother, ending it with—** And now, dear 
Mrs. Porter, farewell! and beheve me yours tor ever, (as long as 
there is anything of me,) Walter Scott." Miss Porter bears testi- 


lse who knew him, to his greatheartedness no 


mony, like every one ¢ 
less than to his genius 

I am not sure that others like as well as myself these * nothings” 
about men of genius. I would rather hear the conversation between 
Scott and a peasant on the road, for example, than the most piquant 


I like a 


We returned by Melrose Abbey, of which [ can say nothing new, 


great mind in dishabille 


anecdote of his brighter hours. 
and drove to Dryburgh to see the grave of Scott. He is buried ina 
rich old Gothick corner of a ruin—tittingly. He chose the spot, and 


he sleeps well. The sunshine is broken on his breast by a fretted 


ind pinnacled window, overrun with ivy, and the small chapel in 
wluch he les is open to the air, and ornamented with the mouldering 
scutcheons of his race There are few more beautiful ruins than 
Dryburgh Abbey, and Scott les m its sunniest and most fanciful 
nook—a grave that seems divested of the usual horrours of a grave 

We were ascending the Gala-water at sunset. and suppe d at Dal- 


housie, after a day crowded with thought and feeling 





ORIGINAL OUTLINE SKETCHES, _ 
THE ANTIQUE. 
BY T. 8. FAY 
“Tle so near to Hermione, hath done Hermione, that, they say, one would 
speak to her, and stand ia hope of answer."—Winter’s Tale 


* Dio mao! how ridiculous!” said one 


* Did ever chisel strike out shape more unseemly ’" eried another 








“Jt violates every rule of art exclanmed a third 


* How the neck is distorted!" remarked a young student, who 


always adopted opimmons from those around him 


*ITtus absolutely a monster!” said Tiarim, an old sculptor, and 


the head of a coterie famous for vrerfv, whose opinions on works of 
art had long intluenced the Tusean metropolis 

* | did not deem,” rejoined anothe r, “*there was one in Florence 
could prod ce anvliuuing so bad ” 
* Who can he be?” 
* Whoever he ts,” replied Tiarini, * unless he have as little modesty 
destal !" 


* He must be the omera of artists,” resumed one 





demanded several 


as genius, he Will not write his name upon the 


“Tt as the countenance of an Indian paged muttered another 
“Ttis as like a Cyclop as Hercules! exclaimed a third 


Ves , 
P , os fanet 
auaed a 1 


“Tt is an Egyptian uo! 
The unfortunate statue was the jest of the whole academv. It 
— 


} 
’ } 


ithe most celebrated art- 

















3 “SAS REE eines Te . stood amid many favoured productio 
——h SHUT re cman, with verv elaborated whiske rs, much bet " l . 
. rl 1) ns told » th +s* a 5 } sts of the dav; and for some time gative f about it, for the mere 
ter dressed than the proposed usurper of his sanctum—and without Lord Dalhousic told me that he was Scott's pavienow at the phe wT - . for the 1 
I : . : oe } ae wee : ntatores thar surronundin . 
e slightest hesitation professed that nothing would give him so hivh school of Edinboro There was a peculiar arranvement of the love of fauit-find more ¢ a tors than the surrounding clas 
y Fi n 1 t td Nim se 
P al . , . f } ss P } ——s on a ren . = 
much pain as to stand in the way of his landlady's interest. So { benches with a head and foot, so that the bovs sat we or below, Sick shapes, with all their acknowledged perfection. Several tokens 
nucle aihieé ' i Wy i Ss Wn : cits eo) Tor : , 
' " Bi h } a ita oO not 
: Q . ‘ according to their success in recitation. It so happened that th seemed to mark it as the tribute of an untang and. It was no 
ewhteen pence (and TL could not ; ‘ ni > anotl Y nen > . ? . Se x 
y | ( ‘ 4 pre on her to take another tar- : ; . PF , . heel . * Sia ~— . > te ’ ’ hetr , an im 
t! I had a Jew put to meonvenence, a be !, boot 1 clot} warmest seat in the school, that next to the stove, was about two 4 Uttle out of drawing, and, in one or two | Ss, betrayed an im- 
h } a. " ice, & Ded, boots and ciothes 
: y . " al nal ¢} } ‘ , } . . ouaint _ +} natom . rier? nic 
brushed, and Mrs. Mae—— to sit up for me till two in the morning from the bottom, and this Scott, who was a very good scholar, con- petiect acquaintance with anatomy Your “7 have @ quick 
*] ' ; . x ~ ©} trived never to leav tue is t fror Mt n till spring e for defects, an eguired only a glance to detect those of the 
—what the Jew himself would have ealled ate heap article.” I al re rto leave He stuc k to | seat trom autumn till spring, ve lor detec d itr H ‘ vag ‘ rt ‘ I 1 
4 : . yn : 
never so deficient as to get down, and never choosing to answer Hercules. The most biting s re protusely showered 1 
— —— }myhtlv it the result was to go up Hle was very lame. and seldom tt by the Tusean eriticks Piarim: deride it with pec thar and 
" . ! . : o } 
I returned to my delightful headquarters at Dalhousie castle on) shred in the sports of the other boys, but was a prodigious favour- compromising dogmati 
the following day, and amo many exeursions im the neighbour- | tte, and loved to sit m the sunshine, with a knot of boys round him “ By Diana!” he cried, * it should be publhickly consigned to the 





hood during the ensuing week, accomplished a visit to Abbottsford, | telling stories. Lord Dalhousie’s friendship with him was uninter- 
en ‘ : ‘ i ] } } Le , 1 

Phis most interesting of all spots has been so minutely and so of- | rupted through lite, and he invariably breakfasted at the castle on his 
ten desenbed, that a detailed ace ount of it would be a mere repeti- |} Way to and trom Edinboro" 

tion. Deseription, however, has anticipated nothing to the visitor I met Moore at ad 





. ! ieee } ‘ } } ” ° 
» if it were as well painted to the eye of fancy as the homes | ** He was the soul of honesty,” said Moore. * When I was on a 
of his own heroes | 


} visit to him, we were coming up from Kelso at sunset, and as there 1 


" Ire - » a) ’ 7 
It is a dreary country about Abbottsford, and the house itself was to be a tine moon, 1 quoted to him his own rule for seeing 


The home of Sir Walter Scott would possess an interest to thrill |, (as ata previous dinner I have deseribed) the subject of conversation. | { 





‘ 


nner-party not long since, and Scott was again By his side was a tal] bev 


the remonstrance had been unsuccessful 


Aro!" 





In an ample and richly-furnished apartment, sat an Italian noble 


A strong resemblance marked them for 
ather and son. The sire appeared mildly but firmly remonstrating , 
and, from the slightly-compressed lips, and resolute, though respect- 


ul, air of the youth's face and attitude, it might be presumed that 








— 
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“ The scion of a family, ancient and gentle born,”’ continued the 
parent. 

“ That advantage my present pursuit cannot take away,” was the 
reply. 

* They were noble not only in their blood but in their lives.’ 

“The fame achieved by myself,” rejoined the youth, * must be 


, 


more honourable than an empty name derived from others.” 
“ Then let your genius be adapted to the sphere in which you 
were born and in which you move. Be a statesman. Be a soldier.” 


*T could not be happy or successful as either one or the other. I 
} 


pray you, my dear father, do not oppose my wishes. I shall never | 


be contented unless devoted to the art, which, unfortunately, you de- 
test as much as | love.” 

“T not only detest,” interrupted the haughty sire, “but I des. 
pise it. Have you no higher ambition than to be a mere cutter of stone ! 
It is the toil of a mechanick, and far too lowly for the fingers of a 


noble. Wield, an thou wilt, my son, a sword or a sceptre, but 


leave the chisel for meaner hands. In it there is neither pleasure ' 


nor glory.” 

“To me,” cried the boy, * there is both, beyond all I could ever 
find even in the sceptre or the sword.” 

** Were it possible for you to reach the summit of an artist’s fame,” 


continued the parent, * I should still deem your eminence a degra- | 


dation But vou will never attain excelle nee.” 

“T am contident of success.” 

“So youth always is. Not one of the millions who toil incessantly 
for bread, but started with some such idle dream. I shall sutler the 
humiliation not only of beholding you an artist, but a poor and a des- 
pised onc 

The boy looked up suddenly with a flush upon his face. 


re my heart agaimst failure 


“Twill ple dy 

“ My son, vou have failed already.” 

“Who has told you this!” 

« The venerable Tiarmm. I met him by accident this morning in 
the academy. Your Hercules—the favourite object of your solicitude 
and labour, stands there, exposed to the gibes ot all Florence. Little 
supposing he addressed the parent of its author, he explaimed its faults 
with unguarded candour. I writhed under his unconscious ridicule, 
but congratulated myself on learning the real opinion of the most ex- 
perience deritick of the day. Chance has discovered the cruel truth, 
which friendship would not have been sufficiently bold to reveal. The 
wise ‘Thar, with equal contempt, condemns both the statue and the 
sculptor, and positively asserts that, from such a source, nothing 


noble can ever spring. Myson, you are deceived. You are gifted 





With no genius. The sacred fire burns not in your bosom he 


works which you admire, you can never imitate. Your conception is 


dim, your executlon Weak You can never be an artist ! 


* My tather — 





* cried the youth, but tears filled his eyes and 
choked his utterance 

It was night and the high-born but despised boy stood alone in 
his studio, whither he had stolen to indulge his anguish and de spair 
Around him were groups of beautiful forms, in bold, but silent atti- 
tudes of majesty and grace ; some, survivors from the wreck of ages 
and empires, touched with the pertect chisel of the Greek ; others 


the half-hewn attempts of his own feebler hand 


The moonlight slanting across the heavy balcony and through the tal! 
windows, fell upon a tigure of Mars, the tribute of some in d 
hand, moulded, aves ago, beneath the arches of Athens it 





j 


imperfect light the fiery god almost breathed, and 


» as the scorned 
tyro measured its fierce grandeur, and drank mto his verv soul the 
sense of its matchless perfection, as he turned from the wondrous re- 
lick of the antique world, to the untaught and impotent efforts of his 
own chisel, the yeers of ‘Trarini, and the cold predictions of his sire 
rung in his ears; his heart sank within hun ; his bosom heaved, and 


large tears swelled to his lashes 


Earth has nothing so fervid as the conceptions of vouthful genius 
I g 
si : 
The ardent boy had caught the unseen fire, and it had long burned 


silently amid the immortal marbles of that old Jtalian city. Statues, 
mute, cold, solemn, were about him everywhere. Amid the follage ot 


} i] 














gorgeous g 'V stately gates and arches—couched Upon Walis 
green with age—rTefiected li streams and lountains—in the vast cor- 
ridors and silent galleries, aud, by ducal and kingly palaces and 
thrones—this eves were ever tam rwith these endless and beautif 

beings. They became ! ms. His tmagimation was em- 
bued with them. He had felt the grandeur of a sublime characte 


throned ona marble forehea 





had become spell-bound 


_ . 
1 cir nobeness and ret 





and romance—t 





her and more commonplace imtluences of life—the dark tales of won- 
der and death hnked with them—their exquisite physical beauty 


their moral sublinuty, had touc! 





gazed on their high attributes and princely bearing with the fearful 
delight ot a shepherd-bov, listening to the stomes of knight, px 
astrologer, and kir 


In the gloom and solitude of evening the rapt bov had steep 


his soul vet mor cueeny with the necromancy of these marie he- 
roes and deities Otten had he stood alone to gaze on a lotty sta- 
tue, towering In the sia thriuing | ‘ 1 1- 
pur ising, Nall-ter ¥Y wou, Kiladie in 
lonely miterviews. I veries before the fi ‘ 


some stately warru 





has stood, perhaps, thus 


stern and stirless aves ayo, and it will continue to stand ages after 
Our imaye shall have meited away like a wreath of mist. Our tron- 





sitory nature crouches beside its mayjestick immorta 


of despair steals over our wonder. Another week may write anguish 
on our heart. We are hurned, blindly on, through chance and wo— 


through decrepitude and death. But this is beyond the mahce of 


fate. This is no slave to fear and to fortune. It has no allotted task, 
no recorded doom. It will never pass through the portals of the grave 
The worm will not play upon that placid brow, nor care gnaw that 
} throbless heart. The knee will never bend, the breast never heave 
|| The pride of its lip will sit there always. For it, life has no threat, 
and destruction itself no terrour. Well may the mven heart of a 
mortal yearn for that changeless tranquillity—that cold exemption— 
that true stoicism 
|| Look! as it sits aloft, dimly seen through the murky shadows ; 
look how awful and solemn itis! It masters the soul like a spectre 
| Life seems to gather in its icy heart and to unlock its fixed propor 
ltions. The mute lips change, and the cold lips stir in their stony 
| robes, and it seems that the audacity of mortal art, in mimicking so 
| darmgly the grandest work of heaven, has broken the very law of na 
ture, and a spirit is sent into the untenanted abode You lean each 


moment to hear some freezing word. You expect that the lofty head 


will bend in a ghostly greeting—that the stall form will step from the 





pedestal—that the raised arm will sternly beckon you low 


As the bov sutlered his mmagination to revert to all he had enjoved 
—all he had hoped—ail he had dreamed—as he remembered the 
startling groups he himself had tended to conjure up, so to whiten 
checks and thrill hearts vet unborn—as the dis pppoe ntment, the 

miliation, the agony, with which he had listened to the criticisms of 
Tiarini, and the withering discouragement of his sire, came over 


him, he felt that his visions were for ever at an end He had re- 


garded the sweet art with the rapture of a lover, and he now me 


tally bade adieu with anguish the celestial mistress who had scornes 


his atlection, and bestowed heart and hand upon @ more tavoured 


rival 
At this moment, mounted on a pedestal, and recently dismissec 
I 


from his last touch, his eves fell upon what had once been the most 


valued image of his ch sel—a Bacchus, not glowu ind beautitul as 


the favourite of Silenus ts sometimes represented, but his features 
' j he 


showed imbecile and hirsute in the cold moonligh 


The vouth dashed away his woman's tears, and stood before the 


colourless and mute form his unagination had conjured uy It was 
accidentally place d, side by side, with the Mars, and the distance b« 


tween his own blind chisel and that of the divine Greek, drove his 


despair to its climax 


he muttered, * the fierce secret at last flashes upon 


= It in truc Chie 


and consumes me They were gods—those wosmred Greeks. The 


caught their shapes of beautv from heaven itself. I am mad to « ope 
with them. By Juno! I will do so no more Not on thee shall light 
the ndicule of the merciless Trarimi I commit thee to the shades.” 





Passionately seizing from an ad y seat a bar ot tron, he struck 
a heavy blow, and the vine-crowned son of Semele fell in fragments 


to the Noor 


A rapid rumour ran through Florence. The whole population were 
engaged in discussing its truth, tor there all were i Vv interestec 
in the arts Thousands have assembled to ¢ vev ay r to Its 
destined p! ce in the palace or on the altar; and even the withered 


mendicants come often mn crowds to witness the setting up of a new 


Statue These exhibitions of the heavenly sisters are nthe city of 
Florence, what a bull-tight is m Spain, or a boxing-mateh in England 
Hence the beautiful statucs, whic people their verv sq es and war- 
dens almost as numerously as the livin uv shut ts 

A motley group were gathered inthe Piazza Santa Trinita, before 
the palace of the Strozzi 

*Santa Maria!” ejaculated a square-shoulders priest, in sable 
gown and broad hat, ** what a wi | 

* Said vou thev were peasants * demanded a barefooted capuchin, 
his coarse, brown frock, loosely tied with a che da somewhat 
potund waist, and the cowl fallen back that his shaven crown might 


catch the « 


* Ay, peasants,” mterrupted a couner, booted to the thigh with 








vyouow fuckskin breeches, a red veivet cnet, and a huge whi While 
© cracked | ol eny siz s 0 ‘ Ss < liar 
is worth a tune 

* Where was asked a y g Ve n, the att nt of an 
ambassador visiting Florence, « i miss en of the 
Adnatick 

J us i] si’ ened co 

* Novi his ce int ‘ ve ‘ oul cles t< 

*T tell y reiterated the « er ithe garde 

° \\ ha Was In the g ve e« ene . sickly 
end of the shoul “ fow ¢ . the Jlusca Atin 

i s way © from the vars Ls is 
“ tor in Florence 

* ‘Two thousand years old, at least ;"* interrupted the priest 

“Who, ‘I i” ened the s : 

N his statue, sig r You s W that t st eriect 

RK statue ——— 

“trrec i vy Beechus' cr \ rot ches s 

Roman ! said the courier 

And here t te r toe r. in which 
the « { the yt ‘ * i eat 
iWall —** be st perieet Work of antiquity 
With offer equally Gisjointed and less intellanbie tragments 

* (Can vou tell me yht ol this wonder r asaec the stu- 








* Signor, si. In the vineyard of the sculptor Tiarini, some work- 


men engaged in repairing a fountain have just accidentally disinterred 
a remarkably tine piece of ancient sculpture, or rather a part of it 
It 1s ascertained bevond doutt to be the most ¢ XyUlsite antique ever 
discove re a” 
Ty An 
ba | 


was 80 wild with jov when the peasants reve aled to him their prize, 


may it be seen at the good signor'’s house 








vleed that is more than Lean sav. The white-bearded statuary 


that I doubt if he knew whether he had a house. Veritably | thought 


he woul ul. Tt us as good in his purse as five thousand Fran- 





cesconi 
* By the heart of Diana’ said the student to himself, as be 
walked slowly on his wav, * | wish I could find an antique !" 


The wonderful statue was the talk of the whole town, and the 


news beyvan to spread t mvh all Tuseany Th priests discussed 
itim FPrezoh, and the monks m Vallambrosa. Such a treasure not 
only ennched the tinds tut ciymitied the very metropolis Livery 
individual Florentine felt a pride mm at, and Tiarimi’s studio was too 





small to accommo the hundreds of visitors, each eager to excel 








the rest mm them raptures about the antique At length, vielding to 
the unportunimties of fis townsmen, al per ps the souicitations of 
hus own Vanity, he resoived to exhibit ity jeonly tn the grand squar 
1 We App nted day arrived Upon t ‘ stops front of the Vecechw 
palace, where now stand the David of Michael Anyelo d the Her 
cules of Donatello, Tiarm raised the figure be h found, and the 
oceasion was dignified with a general assembly, an r whom wer 
ll the Florentine artists Dhev were re ested to hspoct the statue 
with particular s« \ Its complexion was vellow * ed. it 
d sutlered severa ses trom tonne ceilent ‘ te tely 
an arm was wanting It was but hastily reyomed, (havwng been 
roken when tirst discovered.) vet sor 1 Of its perfection was Vb 
sible, that lj ounes exquisite vond modern art l aT | 
nh this ‘ estim the cot tis ‘ | 
in the elation of hits . N ed 1 ory with i i 
‘ ith . 
ony i it te st cs ‘ cl on, “ upemi hav iv 
rescue Irom \ cul ec ‘ ‘ ens ol art over set 
Asana juaria t irtist, Lam « \ itihed to pos « 
it is so val et 7 ‘ va i vl So much 
vement ‘ ‘ I derive from its contem that | 
assert, were the epar el the i plied, beth r 
wouk “wa lou ‘ vt ‘ 
Every Wish ¢ ceo oad exel neal a yout 
voice |! i the crowd Lh iott \ ‘ here 
\W tl Vv ts this cri the a t r s 
© tollv, Unbess erm lolly trut ‘ ed the boy firn 
Phis statue, my ge friends, Is not is the preyu 
dices and oO ” ‘ owe y Sigs l I To his « clietr 
cisms of my Hercules « academy Lowe nn i ish, and al 
thiost “ ! I l . oo Bier ius cones 
from no olde ‘ 7 exceuted ad broke it to tra 
mients i) despair Ve | ‘ ently determiund to venture one 
more tnal, to know whether the harsh ertreisms of Trarmi were t 
decisions of truth ort ‘ rs of pre hee and envy I am sat 
fied that he Knows Th) than | of his favourite anti s a that 
Wit s cote iV « Ik the arm, the rem olmy 
bacchus It w \ t truth ot my artion 
Phe lonb was re ‘ fitted exactly. ‘Trarmi’'s rise turned 
to rage and shame He leaped down and fled from the shouts of 
the ¢ wa 
* May I follow the I have « on, my father’ asked t 
pro “ ! t ‘ \ tow! vil tT ‘ 
In t 1 ‘ 3 t st « elle “ ‘ 
follow what path t \ epled t r tout be ie 
{ Mich 1 Kk \ 
Its mn “ re 
the w ons ‘ ~ \ evond t ocean, W “ t 
tin Lay I = t vt rr 1 
The fa s Bas s ‘ ! ‘ mento of ‘ 
~ ‘ ‘\ a thy 





ORIGINAL ESSAYS, 


FAT AND LEAN PROPLE, 


the « ‘ ‘ the sli ‘ the ponderous dra t 
so—t ’ ’ \ t t hack ; the rit, ole t 

: / ™ ' } ‘ 

oun ul v-bohed, bow-legye muter of ie 

ken spaniel and the v cur, and so on to the end Builon 
but w ure t \ ol tie m natu sts W ol, to 
cou cated dith lielise re CIES th ¢ animal . 
aay re fthes cour oco iy frown tlhe Ne ptothe 
Aliuno—from “the swart Indian to the f Swocde th all 
in wrabl ermeodiate tt ts is over t va ) 
ctions of various cou es, the h Pat it cl 
wuuve Laplander—the tlexible Hh und the bear-like Muscovite— 


ve solid Batavian and the wiry Gaul; passing over all these, take 
vy, or v re, or even street, and what an 


Winite variety strikes the eve; beings of all sorts, fat and lean, long 
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and short, handsome, good-looking, equivocal, coarse, ugly, and de- 
formed, and all characterized by the undistinguishing cognomen of 
men and women! Wise, sententious criticks are continually stigma- 
tizing whatever approaches the borders ef caricature, as extravagant 
and unnatural. Why, Nature herself is at times the most extrava- 


gant of caricaturists. Look at her works. ‘Take now, for instance, 


the common contrast of fat and lean. A perpendicular column of 
bones stalks by you——a pe rlect memento mori; true, those bones are, 
in accordance with custom, inclosed ina skin, and the skin again 1s co 
vered with habiliments, which gives the creature altogether some 


sort of a circumference, but still the only idea conveyed to the mind 


is that of bones. ‘The phantom looks as if it had forgotten the name 
of meat—as if it “had never sat at good men’s feasts’ —as if beet 
and mutton were to tt things unknown, and as if it had subsisted 
pure ly on watery vegetables ; or, like the snipe genus, (of which it 


ot 
totally 


By its side waddles a sort 


seems a variety,) on suction only 


human dodo; a rotund conglomeration of animal matter, 


divested of all angular pomts, and of a diameter not conceivable by 


persons of limited ideas; yet both these Nature passes olf for men, 











and the brietly-deser ptive adjectives, * fat’ and * lean” alone are 
pre fixed In common parlance to those two d simular sub tances, in 
ord rto discriminate be tweenthem Anon, ash it, wel il, sviph like 
figure, trips past you, of small, but elegant proportions, save at dl ex- 
cept that the ismodically contracted waist bears more res¢ 
blanee to the waist of aw isp than to that of th Medieean Venus 
and this is a woman; after her rolls onward a pondero Ss mass 

| neare ipproximation to anything that has shape, ts tl ota 
feather-bed set on end and losely tred in the centre, and this is—not 
a walrusor a hippor vam uit Venus! a ' Thiso hit 
not to be Let lexieographers look to u Is it prope r Sitseemiy 
that both those creatures should com ler the imdiseriminate de- 
stirnation of * DD iters of Eve <if it would for a moment enter 
into the mind of man that t latter was daughter (gentlest of titles) 
of anvbody Certain] i an definite thines as rdyectives, 
should, in strong cases | ese, be voded, and some sturdy and 
nncompromistt . ve fined upon, that would at once draw a 
broad and general distinction between such widely-different speeci- 
mens of humanity 

But it is not in physi il strueture alone that such a marked dis- 
tinction exists. Tnmund as well as body t fat man ts the antipodes 
of the lean one; and them characteristick traits are worth noticine 
"There is an easy, off-hand, flabby sort of kindness about fat folks mn the 
common everyday athaurs of life, that is avreeable enough, while your 
lean pe ople are often wrangling, eaptious, and disagreeable ; but for 


dome vou an anple isant serviee, or star by vou when Fortuns 





prevent any superfluous accumulations, but he desires not, when he 
has arrived at the top of Fortune’s ladder and wishes for rest, to be 
surrounded by spirits like his own ; knowing too weil their dangerous 


qualities, he therefore suspiciously regards the meagre tenement of 


Cassius, and exclaums— 


Let me have men about me that are fat , 

Sleek-headed men, and such as sleep o’ nights : 

Yond’ Cassius has a lean and hungry look ; 

He thinks too much—such men are dangerous. 
Infhony ear him not, Cesar, he’s not dangerous ; 





He is a noble Roman, and well given 
Cesar.— Would he were fatter! But 1 fear him not. 
Yet. if mv name were liable to fear, 
} I do not know the man I should avoid 
So soon as that spare Cassius. He reads much ; 
He is a great observer; and he looks 
Quite through the deeds of men. 


In his comick characters, Shakspeare seems to have had rather a 
pique at leanness ; at least he jibes and jeers at it most unmercifully 
on all occasions. His stout or fat characters have decidedly the best 
ot it 


of wit, sense, humour, and observation ; while his decidedly lean ones, 


Falstatf, Philip Faleonbridge, and Sir Toby Belch, are men 


Shallow, Silence, Slender, and Sir Andrew Aguecheek, are drawn with 


There 





intellects as spare as their persons s, indeed, no positive 


mention made in the text that Sir Toby its a fat man; but from his 


conversation, redolent of self-indulgence, and his careless, jovial ha- 
bits, 1 ble to imagine him otherwise, and on the stage he 


t is imposst 


is invariably represented as such 


terms that Sir Andrew ts lean, but it may be inferred ; and the short 
} 


i 


Neither is it stated in precis« 


dialogue between Sir Toby and him touching his * head of hair,” 


gives you a very fair idea of the contemptible person of the man, and 
! 


Suir Toby must doubtless have been stretching a point in his favour 


when he calls him ‘tall a man as any im Illyria.” 


as 


i the art 








Sir Andrew.—Oh i f we urts 
Sel Then hadst thou had an excellent head of hair. 
s tn t WW . Would that have mended my hair? 
Ser 7 Past question ; for thou seest it w vot curl by nature. 
| S tn t But it in es me well enough ; does't not 
Sur Te Ex ent Ith s like flax on a distaff; and I hope to 
see a housewife take thee and sjnn it off! 
Sir Toby could never have talked in this stvle of a stout, able fel- 
low ; and it is in the same spirit of mockery that he afterward com- 


le Indeed Sir Andrew 


1 he admits, in a fit of se If-complace ney, that the said 


mends the * exeellent constitution of his r aia 


himself, thou: 
vet very 
! 


if 


leg “does maditlerent well ina flame-coloured sock,” soon 


afterward shows a more just estimation of it by envying the Clown’s— 





“Thad rather than forty shillings that I had such a leg, and suc 
As for Falstatf, 
} 


his laughing-stock, and it Is quite marve 


breath to sing, as the Fool has.” as might be 


ll 


cXx- 


1 


peeted, leanness 1s ous the 


quantity of food for mirth he manages to extract from so spare a 


j;subject. In the deseription of Master Shallow’s outward man, he 





blows an adverse gale, your lean mantis generally most to be depended . : 
: ‘ . pertectly reve Is, and hugs himself upon being able to “ devise mat- 
upon Fat cannot be put out of its way You have the best > 
: , : , ter enough out of this Shallow to keep Prince Harry in continual 
wishes of the propr etor, and a cordial shake of t 1 hand to boot j . a 
ay : |, 'laughterthe wearing out of six fashions; and swears he remembers 
but go and do your own work—iake your own part—while fat lolls |, - <7 : ' . 
‘ : hum (Shallow) at Clement’s-inn * like a man made after supper of a 
In its easy chair. dour thin, sharp, uneasy, vinegar-tempered people, | : a 7 
; nee ° ene ot cheese-paring : when he was naked” (savs he) * he was for all the 
will often stand nobly by a falling man, tight his battle against the |! ; ‘ ; ‘ 
: world, like a forked radish, with a head fantastically earved upon it 
world, and then, atter helping to win it, quarrel with him about : . u , 
; ns : jiwith a knife: he was so forlorn, that his dimensions to any thick 
some nonsense meanwlule fat looks unconcernedly on the strue- d . 
sight were invisible: he was the very Genius of Famine. You 


gle, but after the victory is complete, advances and congratulates 


you in the blandest and heartiest manner possible. Taking the 
classes generally, there appears more amuability in fat—more sin- 
cerity, or rather pertinacious fidelity, in leanness ; for your fat man 


' . . he rot ! } } 
Is not insincere; he means what he pro CSses, and when he praises 








! 
you if ts all in wood faith, only he cannot be at the trouble of d ung | 
much else than profess and praise—your fat man, again, is generally 
a discreet, moderate person, not much of a partizan; neither an ar- 
dent loveror hater : he delighteth in tranquillity—tranquillity induceth 
corpus ney, and so it is that he becomes to be what he is. Now vour 
lean man will not * dott the world aside and bid it pass,” like the 
other, but ts continually striving ayainst the stream, and not unfre- 
quently fretting himself to the bone about some abstract wood It 
is the lean man that ruins himself by strange inventions and disco- 
veries ; the fat man waits patiently to see if they answer, and then 


1 
' 


adopts and makes money by them Phe lean man adventures upon 


hazardous voyages, explores unknown regions, undergoes all sorts 
of privations—braves peril, pestilence, and death; and the fat man 
ts comfortably at his own fireside, and edities himself with the 


printed account of the lean man’s do In short, out of lean men 





are for the most part manufactured 





| 
Soplists, bards, statesmen, all unquiet tl s ' 
Which ths tod etromaly the soul’s necset accines 
An ire? bse et Is to th se they! 
Knvied, vet how unenviable '” 
while fat men live lke decent, well-behaved citizens, transact parish 


It 


ss all corporate otlices, sit down in soft places, and provi 
for t 


decid 


wir families m a re spectable manner 
plea 
Fat peoj le have a 
tit 


ma 


} 
pie are { 


t 
i 


pco inter 





han lean in many particulars, and in one 


vreater proport 
} 


1 


llv so on ol humour among 


: : 
them—lean, of irony scarcely be sau which is the more 


Wit is perhaps | 


Heese 


agreeable quality of the two 





ded 








Exquisite Sir John Falstai!, who has almost wit and humour enouch 
to suffice for all the fat men that ever were created, has scarcely a 
decidedly tronical sentence inthe three lor | lavs of wluch he is the 
root and marrow ; but the * lean and hungry Cassius,” who “ scorns 


to smile,” let alone laugh or jest, Is not above even a pun when he 


can make it sutliciently bitter 


Casca.—He (Cesar) fell down in the market-place, and foamed at the 
mouth and Was spee ss 

Brutus.—*Tis very like ; he hath the fa r-sickness, 

Casstus.—No, Cesar, hath it not; but vou and 
And honest Casca, we have the felliag sickness. 


Cesar himself, in the same seene, shows admirable discrimination in 
speaking of the peculiar qualities of fat and leanness. Doubtless he 


must have been a lean man in his youth, for he had a spirit that would 


she winds up with—** Come, vou rascal—come, you thin thin 
\ . 


might have trussed him and all his apparel into an eel-skin ; the case 
of 
he land and beeves ' Now, however fat folks may be laughed at ge- 


atreble-hautboy was a mansion for lim—a court ; and now has 
nerally, not Shakspeare himself, with all his boundless store of epi- 
thets, could have eiven us such a conte mptible opinion ol anv tat 
Ss Tndk ‘ d, 


Shallow 
whatever ridiculous or ludicrous mages an elephant of a man may 


man’s person, as he has that of Master Robert 


provoke, there is nothing akin to contempt in the feelings with which 
we regard him. We might as well atlect contempt for a mammoth 


or a leviathan. But in every petty street-brawl the leanness or little- 


ness of a man ts the first thing that brings down the charge of insig- 


nificance upon him. When Mistress Doll ‘Tearsheet is arrested by 


the beadle, as the climax to her amazingly copious volley of abuse, 





wm 





(To be e 


icluded in our next.) 





ORIGINAL NOTIC 





OF THE FINE ARTS. 























ORNAMENTAL LITERATURE. 

Tue surpassing beanty of English publications is only to be pa- 
ralleled by the surpassing sums at which they are anpraised. For 
instance, let us take the large paper copy of Dr. Di xlin’s * Biblio- 
graphical ‘Tour,’ whieh is valued in the catalogue of Pickering, a 
London bookseller, at two hundred and fifty pounds sterling. ‘The 

hellishments alone of this magniticent work cosi nearly 
: pounds sterling; and the result of the publication was a 
erend enthustast of two hundred pounds, exclusive of 
the expenses incurred in travelling about two thousand miles. In 
England no books of voyages and travels have any chance of se- 
curing a sale unless they are embellished with the mehest and cost- 
hest profusion of engravings ; and when to the necessary 
meurred in this department ts added the high prices paid 
nght, some idea may be formed of the enormous sums of mor 
vested ma large publishmg establishment, and what multitudes of 
authors, artists, and workmen gain their hveliiood by exercise 
of their various branches of art. The prices obtained by the en- 
gravers are extraordinary, and a thousand cuineas is no unusual 


plate Phe partie la ided in the illus- 


trations of the ann 


sum for a rs Of the money ¢ xper 


] 


would be a highly instructive document, as it 





would show the high estimation in which talent is held, and what an 
immense circulation these literary trtles must possess, In order to 
secure a remunerating return to their pubhshers. In the highest 
ranks of literature to the lowest, from the aspiring author to him 


wentle craft’ of reviewing, 
harvest 1s reaped ; and it is within our knowledge that at no distant 
period William Jerdan, the proprietor and editor of the “ Literary 


Gazette,” published weekly in London, and whose dimensions are 


who plies the “1 the same profitable 











much smaller than ours, was in the receipt of four thousand pounds 
sterling per annum, arising from the proceeds of that periodical. 
From an actual comparison of the matter and substance of our Lon- 
don contemporary and the Mirror, we are enabled to state, that the 
latter contains nine-tenths more original matter than the former. 

It will be a long time before such a * palmy state” of things ob- 
tains in this country, although there is no doubt, that we are much 
more addicted to literature as a people than our Transatlantick 
brethren. If this be the case at present, with ovr resources unde- 
veloped, and our population contined within narrow limits, what a 
glorious prospect 1s opened to our contemplation when the Pacitick 
and Atlantick shall be the boundaries of our empire, and wealth and 
the of the retined ervilization be extended and 
increased in similar progression! In the interim, we are proceeding 
slowly but securely ; and although our books and illustrations may 
not be quite so gayly decorated as those of our elder rivals, still we 
have something to produce, ever and anon, in the same department 
of art that shrinks not from competition with the vaunted products 
of European taste, sufficient to prove that with an equal encourage- 
ment and demand, there would be at least an equal talent and per- 
in meriting Till that no distant period, it is to be 


ornaments most 


severance them 


hoped, arrives, we must necessarily borrow from those countries 
where art has been wv the cherished and favoured guest, and 


so lor 


add still more to the amount which will one day be returned with 
abundant interest. ‘Talent and genius are the same im everv cli- 


noble human mind receive no dete- 


t the Atlantick 
1 in the senate, the pulpit, the forum, 
1 hourly affording evidence that the genius 


qualities of the 
] 


ranspl 


mate, and the 


rioration by their intation across This has 


been nobly proves and the field, 
! 


now daly 
and 


a 


t r th 
Ww ul 


@ artist and sculptor, is soarmg with 


With these pre- 


schoir 


ol the 


vigorous pions tn the same ethereal atmosphere 





fatory observations we resume the descripuon of the various works of 
European literature d art, which was commenced im a recent 
number, and continued in our last 

EARLY POETRY OF FRANCE 


This is a beautiful duedecomo volume, superbly illuminated after 


the manner of the books of the middle ages, and contains specimens 








of the Lats, Sirventes, Rondeaus, and the other faneitul forms 
into which metre d rhyme were tortured by the Troubadours and 
‘Trouveres to the dawn of modern French poetry by the birth of 
Malherbe. For the collection and translation of these literary cu- 
riosities the publick is indebted to Miss Louisa Stuart Costello, a 
young lady wio has improved her residence in France by an ac- 
quaintanes with the old writers by which that language is so 
enriched beyond most others. ‘There are several illumimated por- 
traits of copied by the fair translator from the early 


personages | 


and contemporary manuscripts, which atlord an excellent 


chromcies, 


idea to those unacquainted with their gaudy colouring and meh em- 
treasured Jean 
authors of the earlest rhvming etlort, Le Ro- 


blasonry, of the gorgeous slirine in which they are 
Le Me 
man de la Rose, and Charles, Duke of Orleans, himself a poet, are 
beautiful examples of the first sunburst of the art of painting ; and 
although the ty vet pro} 
exquisitely traced, the colourmg of the drapery ts meh, and the 
identiv.—Turning volume over 


n, One of Ue 


ures are minute, their small oruons art 


r Ica- 


tures seem to bear the impress Of 


out arrangement or classiticauon, we next tw 


ks, entitled a 


volume, wi come a 


Work on humismatic 


DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE OF RARE AND UNENDITED ROMAN ¢ 


HUB 


classical scholar, the 


INS, 


! Ackerman, and which is 


historian, and the poet 
been veritied and ex- 


The laborious and useful work of 


highly useful to the 


Many doubtful dates and historical events have 


planed by the face, obverse or exergue, of a coin, many an exploit 
i 


illustrated by the medal struck 1n Its commemoration, and not a few ob- 


scure poetical passages put m anew hight by the t Images and 


Egyptian, Syrian, 


rures, 


superseriptions on the Greek, and Roman goid, 


silver, brass, and copper money The study of coins ts as de herhtful 
as it is useful—the only drawback is the expense attendant upon 
their collection—and im no dilettants pursuit has so much enthusiasm 


been elicited and so much sterling and current cash expended 


MARTIN'S MILTON'S PARADISE LOST 
} 


Every one is familiar with John Martin’s magniticent paintings an 


engravings of subjects drawn from sacred lustory. Hundreds of thou- 














sands have gazed with admuration on the engravings of Belshazzar, 
the Fall of Nineveh, the Departure of the Israelites, the Satan, an 

he other tine performances of his penc:! and + n which have been 
mult pled in ilmost every city of the world We ourselves have 
seen them in Paris and Canton; they are native in London, and are 
no doubt in as great plenty in the cities of the Pacitick as they ar 

in the shops of our Atlantick queen. ‘The same artist has employed his 
talent to the illustration of the English Epick, and has produced 
a scries of engravings corresponding with the scenes of horrour, ma- 
jesty and sweetness desembed by the poet In paper, printing, @ i 
pietori il decoration, the collection of the * Paradise Lost,” 1s un 


rivalled 
ANTIQUITIES OF ROME 


Rome 

















No city has been so thoroughly desenbed as Every river 
has been explored, every pillar measured, every mscription, whose 
characters have been at all spared by ume, has been traced « 
guessed at, and afforded a copious and amusing theme for many a 
tierce and bitter controversy, not a lttle ludicrous when contrasted 
with the vehemence of the t ind ¢€ statue, whether 
whole or mutilated, above ground, has been collects pieced, re- 
stored, and now grace ce muscums, lyeeums, palaces, halls, and col- 
leges of popes, cardinals, emperours, kings and princes. ‘The two 
S} it nad d fOlLLOs how LUnhaer holice at An The s ol K yraae by Me sears 

Cresy, alt! ch by no . ew public , is not 

tled to the attention of the connoisseur im architec i 

ov are an antiquar ancem, Inv le to  Classick ver 

Oo nh mhagnincence, bea is sy ens of ¢ ivings, ai { 

ghest uulity to the seulpto % d pai to the former 

rom the tine proportions of t tigures cir gro to the 

latter from the glorious conceptions mnbedied im the frezes and enta- 

atures ind tot architect: trom the s GOUSs ¢ s ctions, 
harmonious as a whole, and an all-sutlicing study in i 

The English Annuals for the ensuing ye ive just arrived, and, 
from what we have seen of them, they sur i their literary con- 







tents and pictorial embellishments the lavs of former years. 
We shall endeavour to render a detailed ac of the most beau- 
t “ul, and to transplant some of these exoticks mto our American 


conservatory. 
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CURRENT LITERATURE. 


Tue fifth number of the “ Aboriginal Portfolio,” being a conti- 
nuation of the portraits of the Indian chieftains, and other distin- 
guished characters of the savage tnbes, has been published by J. P 


Callender, of John-street. The genuineness of these representations | 


of the “Stoicks of the woods, the men without a tear” 1s guaranteed 
by the fact of the originals being looked upon as official documents, 
and deposited as such in the archives of the Indian department at 
Washington. In this the capital of the federal city has the advan- 
tage over Holyrood house at Edinburgh; the former contains the 
true effigies of the enfans du sol, the children of the soil, while the 
latter, although it possesses some scores of the descendants of Fer- 
ous, the first Scottish king, to the last of the Stuarts, stll there ts 
no doubt that they were all the production of one hand, and that 
one individual sat for the whole. In each of Mr. Lewis's portraits 


there Is a rrais¢ milance, an air of re alitv, which lpresses Us at once | 


with the conviction that the grim gentlemen we are looking at actually 
lived, moved, and had their being, although their race is now fading 
from reality into fable, while the accessories, such as the scenery, 


costume, etc, add to the etlect. The present number, like the former } 


ones, contains eight figures, and the cheapness of the work, and the 
punctuality of its appearance, are additional recommendations to those 
which its beauty and fidelity claim for it 

Some of the choicest bursts of modern ¢ loquence were contained 
in the parliamentary speeches and election harangues of the late 
Mr. Canning; and the admirers of brilliant thoughts and exquisite lan- 


guage are much indebted to Mr. Walsh, for having brought the finest | 


displays of the late British minister into a reasonable and convement 


compass. They are prefaced by a fair and impartial biographical no- 


tice, in which the leading incidents of the statesman’s life are brought 
forward, and the career of an obscure individual, whose only recommen- 
dation was his genius persuasively urged as an inducement to the 
young to cultivate the same talents if they wish to attain the same 
eminence. In opening the volume to give an ¢ xample of the power of 


this orator in swaying the minds and feelings of his auditors, we put 


our fingers upon the famous comparison between the condition of 
England in a state of peace, and that of one of her ships of war in 
harbour. We give it as a fine instance of oratorical etlect, and as a 
sainple of the ** thoughts that breathe and words that burn” in these 
pages It was ‘spoken at a publick dinner given to the statesman 
at Plymouth, where the largest dock-yard in Great Britain ts located 

* Our present repose Is ho more a proof of mabilty to act, than the state of 
inertness and mactivity in which I have seen those mighty masses that float 
in the waters above your town, ts @ proot that thev are devoid of strength, 
and incapable of being fitted out for action, You well know, gentlemen, how 
soon one of those stupendous lilitsses, hew Treposing on their shadows in per- 
fect stillness, how soon, upon any call of patriotism, or of Weeessity, it would 
assume the likeness of an aniunated thing, lnstinet with lite and motion—how 
soon it would ruille, as it were, its swelling plumage—how quickly it would 
put forth all its beauty and its bravery, collect its scattered elem 
strength, and awake its dormant thunder. Such as is one of these maguiti 
machines When springing trom Inaction Into a display of its might 
land herself, while apparently passive and motionless she suently con- 
tes the power to be put forth on an adequate occasion ” 





tt nis of 


such 





Godwin’s “ Lives of the Necromancers” is a highly interesting 
work, contaming biogray hical notices of the most cmunent persons 
to whom the cAxAcrceis¢ ol magical powe r has bec n thapute d As tlie 
author well observes im his preface—* the record of what actually 
is, and has happened in the senes of human events, is perhaps the 
smallest part of human history. If we would know man in all its 
subtleties. we must deviate into the world of muracles and sorcery 
To know the things that are not, and cannot be, but have been ima- 
mned and believed, is the most curious chapter in the annals of 
mind.”’ These illustrations of the wonderful power of human ima- 
gination, of the extraordinary aptitude of man’s nund to credulity, 
and the astounding fictions that have been received as fact, cannot 
fail to be as popular as they are interesting On a former oceasion 
we gave some extracts trom the contents of this volume, by wlich 
its general character and bearing can be gathered. It 1s trom the 
press of the Harpers : 

They have also published the second volume of the collected 
edition of Bulwer’s works, containing the novel of The Disowned,” 
with a beautiful plate 

The twelfth volume of Mrs. Sherwood’s entire works, which com- 
prises the fourth and last volume of the * Lady of the Manor,” has 
issued from the same establishment 

From their never-ceasing press has just losue da very beautiful 
edition of that exquisite book, dear to all ages, ranks, and conditions, 
and which enjoys a popularity equal, if not superiour, to “The Pil- 
grim’s Progre ss,’ * Don Quixote,” and * Gil Blas.” It was an ex- 
cellent idea of the Harpers to brmg forward The Adventures of 
Robinson Crusoe of York, mariner,” im its present form, and to pre- 
sent a rival to the attractions of the Annuals, in a shape and with 
decorations suitable either for the purposes of those who are im | 
search of a Gift Book tor the coming season of festivity and kind- 
ness, or for those who wish to place upon their shelves a beautiful 
specimen of orname ntal printing, engraving, and binding. The 
merit of this universal favourtte is sutlicient to guarantee its sale at 
any time, and with Its present attractive features it must be irresisti- 
ble. In turning over its pages to look at the half-century of wood-en- 
gravings scattere d through it, we could not resist the charms of the 
narrative, and were deep mto the adventurous lustory before we 
were aware how we were carned along by the strength of the plea- 
sant current of meh faney and imterest We understand that the 
engravings. which are beautifully executed by Adams, cost nearly | 
seven hundred dollars, and that it is the intention of the Chiff-street 
libliopoles to produce a similarly popular work every year at the same | 
season. with ornamental embellishments, with more solid preten- | 
sions than the Annuals, while it possesses a large share of the qua- | 
ties by which their popularity ts acquired 

We have been favoured bv the fair editress with the third, eleventh 
and twelfth numbers of * The Passion Flower,” a beautiful little floral 
bijou, published monthly in this city, by Miss Anna Reid. It ts tilled 


with historiettes and narratives, illustrative of the qualities and attn- 


butes of which flowers are supposed to be the outward and visible 


emblems, the execution of which ts flattermg to the juvenile editress, || 
indicating not only talent, taste, and tact, but that freshness and 
nairelfe which are so gracc ful to youth, so appropriate to the sulnect, 


and such enhancers of feminine accomplishments. We are happy 
to perceive, by the list of subscribers at the end of the twelfth num- 
ber, that ut has been well-received, and is likely to continue. We | 
must not forget to mention that the coloured engravings of the flowers, | 


two of which enriches each number, are remarkably well fimshed. | 


the msignia of the brave. ‘The affair at length became so glaring, 








’ ae — = . 
| TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 

Genevra by“*M.L. L.”"— The Pirate by * York” — Lines to Clara, by“ G.” 
! — Home, by “E. J."—Lines on Religion, by “ Muskingum” —Lines to 
} the Hudson —Will J forget him’?’— The Burd and the Trout—are respect- 
} Sully declined.— Lines addressed to a native of Poland, by “ Ida.” would 





r—in some « trains 





| be adnmatted were it not that the rhymes are too irregt 
} the correspondence of the alternate rhyme is observed, in others ut 1s totally 
j neglected.—A sketch by ** Timothy ‘Turnbull, esq.” though well written, 
does not possess interest enough.—A Chapter on the * Ch inges and Pecu- 
harities of Character” shall appear shortly We will endeavour te procure 
some autogr hs for our correspondent at Grorgetou “ 
them to his address.—Irregularities in rhythm and rhyme exclude t 
* Father's Boy” from our columns.— The Wine Cup, by “ G. Hill, 
r Sind a place for the 


’ Mary,” if we « wld 





dleee, and forward 
he 
shall a pear immediately—and we would endeare 
lines To my Cousin, by * Hadi,” and for those 
possibly find tume to make the nec essary corrections 
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' SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 7, 1835 


Improvements much wanted m New-York.—There is a class of 





; Our townsmen desirous of be autiiving the city, and it is frequently 
, asked, why we have so few statues, fountains, squares, ete. The 


useful, however, claims a preference over the ornamental. The 


recent letters of one of our European correspondents furnish several 


suggestions worthy of general consideration ; and, in addition, we have 


one Or two ol our own, not altoge ther, we trust, without Inport. 


ance. The proposal to replace, with durable stone wharves, the 


f it do not now 


present filthy and insecure structures of wood, 


awaken the attention, will undoubtedly one day be carned into ef- | 


fect, from its obvious advantages Few metropolises, if any, can 

boast a harbour natura!ly so admirable as ours, and our extensive 

and increasing commercial relations, with all the nations of the 

globe, require that it should receive every possible aid from art 
! 


In a city so wealthy, expense can be no material consideration 


The whok space, fronting the east river, should be broadened and 





reconstructed in the most strong and durable manner, of stone Or 
the use and elegance of this, we have « samples without number, 
among the cities of our mether country. Were the subject brought 
into discussion, many a Sir Roger would find much to advance * 
both sides ; but surely the protitable convenience of such an tm 
provement, must be apparent at a glance Measures bke this are 
not generally, and indeed should not be, undertaken without duc 
deliberation. We now propose, therefore, not the execution, but 
sunply the consideration of the plan. Innovations involving heavy 
cosi are not apt to be prematurely adopted, and this 1s one not likely 


n There is no danger of a stone-wharf 





to appeal to the imaginat 





mania !—nothing of the * South-sea bubble’ about If a few 
writers and editors would present the idea to the people, and en 
courage a discussion, it would be exammed by minds more capable 
of practical views and caleulatiens As for ourselves, we predict 
largely of the future career of New-York, and believe we cannot 


too « arly direct her energies toward durable works of publick oti 
lity like that m question It has been pronounced in icticable 
for the towns of a modern re put lick lke ours to accomplish such 
grand and dignified plans of internal improvement as those which 
adorn the wealthy despotisms of the old werld and the ancient na- 
tions. But we do not subscribe to the assertion. ‘True, and most 
happily for us that it is true, neither wealth nor power among us 
can so long accumulate inthe hands of ene class, or of one person, 
as to produce the monuments of individual pride, or publick supersti- 
tion, which, by their rums and associations, render the land of our 
fathers so melancholy and mteresting ; but when the people among 
us choose to unite for the purpose of achieving any design for the 
general good, we are as mech and as able as Cireece or Rome 
There is not among us a Pericles, or an Agrippa ; but the rational 
ambition of a whole free and prosperous community, to prepare a 
youthful metropolis for the career which lies before her, with all 
the aids that necessity may demand, art invent, or wealth supply, 
need not shrink from any undertaking. The national nches which 
will reward the industry of the American people, while they adhere 


to the government beque athed to them by the best and vreatest 


characters of lustory, wall easily sanction works of Roman magm- 
tude and grandeur, and, although our zeal may provoke the smiles 
of our cotemporaries, we hope a lew centures, perhaps one, 
will establish manv more astounding undertakings than the one here 
suggested. A complete supply of pure water (that erv which, for | 


half an age, has wearied the ears of every New-Yorker) is already ! 





within our expectation ; but the reader may be less eredulous of a 
system of sewers, by wluch every street and alley shall be thoroughly | 


cleansed and puritied, and the refuse borne, bv mexaustible cur- 


rents, into the bay 


Red ribands.—Itis wm the recollection of everybody, that about 


four vears ago it was almost impossible to walk the streets of Paris 


without observing a small stnp of red mband im the button-hole of | 
" 





almost every second person you encounteres This rag was intended ! 


to designate the decoration of the Legion of Honour A sort of |) 





evasion was practise d by some worthes, who, with all the meanness 
of false pre tence, anda sne aking reluctance to mect Its conse juences, } 
inserted a pink, tulip, or piony leaf into the breast button-holes of | 


their coats or surtouts, m order that the red colour might be taken for 


that the police interfered, and one fine May morning about seven hun- 
dred persons were brought up to the Tritunal de la Police Correc- | 
tionelle, for a contravention of the law of publick order in assuming 
a distinction to which they had no claun, and were sentenced to dine 


or imprisonment,according to the personal absurdity of each unpostor. |, 


We observe some scores of individuals parading Broadway between 


the hours of two and four in the afternoon, and have a notion that a 


procedure simular to the Parisian one abovementioned, is much 











needed here Where a personage is not known, it is very easy to 
pass off for a distingué—but we must confess that we look with 
much suspicion upon a superabundance of mustache, particularly 
when ere with ed riband 
' 1 usta ( The able editer of this jo | sin the 
kindest manner y" fed out some titermedding on the part of our 
correspondents Ww the vexed qnestion of abolitior We thank 
hun for fis hint, and for the handsome n nerin whieh it iw con 
veved. We assur n that the remarks referred to madvertently 
crept into our columns, and that we should most un Mtodly have 
s cK em out t om had t vi sca “ue notiwe 
+ Wath re | ‘ sstons we have no odo; and 
we have rejects MM OC LTy communi ons, Here r ies ‘ the 
s ect ol siave emar t © soutl sit is an aflayw which 
sucha jour st Vv should not ertere at apd in which 
f it lod me eity it er reprobated the du 
s ( \ ust ters are unsuitable fo tation mm 
these columns, and 4 tever our « ons mav | espn them, 
we owes ‘ hort 1 hee them? ves Will 
our fr of ‘ ‘ \ the « tance of this 
para te s ors 
\ } . i ent ©, pereove ect wv re 
so es of our citizens a none more ¢ in tie 
} v White sters by tire rene 1s il 
" t Ala « eelenty wit whoeh a new dl editice 
as a the ‘ ft destroved t &  % ce, the 
' \ ! “ ite mel OV « t ! 0 d 
\r . ‘ ‘ eur ‘ t ‘ of now 
‘ ' es Wi t more 
the ‘ ‘ tar sale ty in 
the cw ut ‘ ‘ 
th ‘ I ‘ ! sn ‘ 
Vr WV s s i none ent I ilway, 
v vers ‘ cht, succoes i ‘ trom 
' P soft expe ‘ , ‘ enerally 
W hue 1 « t i \ " ‘ 
, ' 1 ove ‘ ‘ tear 
purses » res s I 1 trom t 4 \ (carriages is 
~{ el ‘ ‘ | ts \ ‘ t Whither thee 
SAN “A “co ‘ ‘ ruction 
Class of tu | es nO OX re ott oO OX 
ererse of the prow while ve a ¢ quantity of 
vi nes may be « ‘ “ ive et ! al Su 
t on . i ‘ rom ‘ ‘ tin (at dea ot 
luxury | the ve ' . vile they 
re ad ? on ’ v t iT 
Thos | me 4 sto " wee’ that 
th reat axiom to ‘ orve nt ‘ ortment toward ther 
iru snevert ort os ! ne or 
t ore \ easant oe ene ‘ T ‘ «© trom 
atoor i adherence tot S tile, ar ! tM ty] mis le wave every 
one to do as thev like chacun aes veut 


New suk Endicott, Broadway, has just published * Last 


thee, dear lady,” the admired s« sung by Mr. Wood. in \uber's 
opera of Pra Thavolo Also, * “Tis To-morrow,” an admured cava 
tina. sung by Mrs. Vi the s ‘ : 

7 i 4 There is much theatre talent « f ited 
In this «¢ vatt sent tine, and more is pro al In tra 
gedy and melodrama we have Wallack, Al-bot, Miss Piidluos. View 
Sharpe, Mrs. Duff, and others with whom the publick have been long 
familar; m opera we have Mr. and Mrs. Wood, Miss S. | ys, 
Mrs. ke t, Miss Watson, the Ite isinvers, Mr. Dre . al the 
Hor dom comedy, Balis, Wood ds Barre In low eco 
medy ad ‘ est fares, we ve the famous Reeve, 
the rival of Lasts , and who is sand to be the finest co “ wn 
on el s ‘ Nat t t ) it ‘ ' Ila 
ene, Thaver, Mrs) WI they, Mrs. Hilson, and Mes. Richardso . 
are 1 poy la ma fave © ye ners M { oT is creas 
u or reypn tx is 4 ' M Lb ae | j 
rom Un motes ‘ ther recent eflorts m the L rifle Se nel, 
rs re y t! ! t tent? wx oll wart dimure On the 
occasion of he enet a vded house gave evidence of the at 
tractive ¢ wterol her ck powers, wile wreaths of flowers 
Whine ‘ vA pon her tromn the boxes, at once o od the 
enthusiasm of t i one d ther appreciation of her merits 
There is a new line of charact truck out by Hackett, and which 
has been successfully followed by Thll, exceedingly pop lar at the 
pre tt ‘ Itus a broad and fare il delineation of Vankes je 
culiarities of manner and xhom, and ws about as oriwinal to Uw 
stage as the letters of the redoubted major of Dow: yville 1 to 
literature jue, rae pe ent, sure to put poopie TT hue 
mour with themselves, and every one aroend them The Yankee 
and I ‘ eter $ fa rch and nover-{ oe t to 
the playwr t dw no doubt, be cultivated wit reat ctleet 
We ar promised a new play on the sulyect of the latter from the 
pen of Knowles, ar Se are acquainted with more than one author 
at present envaged on inendents connected with the former W hule 


dramatick literature os Its present * nalmy state,”’ yt is wile to ut- 
te my to Oppose the prey lent taste—it ps Injudicious eve n if the mo- 


tives of its Opponents are sincere—and, if tiey are assumed, it 3s 
’ 


unutterably silly and alsurd 
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TELL HIM I LOVE HIM YET. 


THE NEW-YORK MIRROR: DEVOTED TO LITERATURE AND THE FINE ARTS. 


A BALLAD—THE POETRY FROM THE NEW-YORK MIRROR, BY THE AUTHOR OF LILLIAN—MUSICK COMPOSED BY ALEXANDER BALL. 


Baltimore : published by George Willig, Jun. ; in whom the copyright ts invested, and by whose permission the musick now appears in these pages. 
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Tell him iI love yet, 







































































in that joy-ous time! Tell him I 
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ne’er ean : Though mem’-ry now be crime! 


Tell him when fades the light Up - on the carth and sea, 
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| him by night—He must not dream of me! 
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Tell him to smile again 
In pleasure’s dazzling throng=— 
To wear another's chain, 
| To praise another's song! 
Before the loveliest there 
I'd have him bend the knee, 
And breathe to her the pray’r 
He used to breathe to me 
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Tell him, that day by day, 
Life looks to me more dim— 
I falter when I pray, 
Although I pray for him? 
And bid him when I die, 
Come to our fav'rite tree— 
HI I shall not hear him sigh— 
| Theu Iet him sigh for me! 





(Entered according to act of Congress in the year 1835, by George Willig, jun. in the clerk's office of the district court of Maryland.) 


ESTE STS 














ORIGINAL MISCELLANY. 





LINES ON RECEIVING A FLOWER. 


On, Mary, why send’st thou this dew-spangled flower? 
"Tis both lovely and fragrant, yet briet ; 

Affection can never thus tade im an hour, 
Like the bright hue it bears on its leaf. 


It speaks of the beauty that dwells on thy cheek, 
Of the light of thy love-beamine eye: 

But a thing that’s so transient, oh, how can it speak 
What can only be told with a sigh! 


And, beside, though the flowret is sweet to behold, 
Oft the bee to its leaf will adhere ; 

But the only fond votaries the heart will unfold 
Are the love-breathing sigh and the tear 





St. GEORGE OF ENGLAND.—The renowned St. George, the tutelar 
saint of England, the patron of arms, of chivalry, and of the garter, 
enjoys honours to which he has but slender real claim. He was a low, 
unprincipled, dishonest scoundrel, who procured a fraudulent support 
under the appearance of selling bacon. By the basest acts to a faction, 
he became archbishop of Egypt, but not without having been first a tu- 
gitive from justice. Even while the spiritual father of a great people, 
he practised the arts of an informer, and oppressed his flock with all 
the cruelty of a despot at once avaricious and unfeeling. He monopo- 
lized, from the merchants of Alexandria, the profits on nitre, salt, paper, 
funerals, ete. The fury of the populace, at length, expelled him, and he 
was subsequently dragged in chains to the publick prison ; but the moh, 
impatient of the law's delay, foreed open his dungeon, put him to an im- 
mediate and cruel death, carried his body in triumph through the streets 
on the back of a camel, and, at length, contemptuously flung it to the 
sea. The faction which had raised the infamous prelate to power, and 
of which he had ever been a useful and obsequious tool, regretted hus 
death, execrated his destroyers, denied the atrocity of his past life, and 
introduced his worship into the bosom of the catholick church. He 
became a martyr, a saint, and a hero; his name furnished a war-ery to 
the knights, armies and monarchs of England; and painters and seulp- 
tors, the greatest the world eversaw, have contributed to perpetuate his 
fame. Let no one hereafter be surprised at the doings of a faction! 





THe PrRamins.—The Rargtions, the first who entertained the doe- 
trine of the resurrection of the spirit, embalmed their mummies and 
constructed their pyramids to preserve the “ ancient mansion of the 
soul” until the distant period of their re-union. 





Hypocrites.—lIn the hereafter of Mahomet, the eternal mansions of 
the Christians, the Jews, the Magians, ete., are sunk below each other 
in the abyss, and the lowest hell is reserved for the hypocrites who have 
assumed the mask of religion. 








Names.—The sonorous name of Cicero is ridiculous in the Latin. It 
is as if we should term one of our great men The Wart. It was de- 
rived from the fact, that the original founder of the family had a wart, 
or some kind of exerescence, on the top of his nose. The Roman ora- 
tor, in his youth, refused a solicitation to lay aside so ludicrous an ap- 
pellation, saying, * 1 will make it glorious.” 


Hicu sirtu.—There is, probally, no place in the world where the 


honour of lugh birth is so much valued by those who possess it, and so | 


mueh aped and envied by those who do not, as in England. One of 
her distinguished writers says, * There is a scoundrelism about persons 
of low birth!” 





Bravery.—A French commander, who, during an engagement, had 
kept himself prudently ensconced ina mall, was, after victory, loudly 
extolled by one of his partisans. ‘“ He returns,” cried the eulogist, 
“covered with glory.” ** You had better say, with flour /” remarked a 
bystander. 





ON A LANDLORD'S VERY STALE BREAD, 


A harder heart than this, indeed, 
No mortal e’er hath shown. 

Freely we ask'd the man for bread, 
And he hath giv’n—a stone. 

Tretus.—Upon every subject there are pre-existing truths, if we 
could but find them out. The business of an author is not only to in- 
vent, but to discover. He has to approach the thought as a sculptor 
does the lines of his statue buried in the block. 


LireRaRyY cRIME.—It is said, that an invaluable manuscript, by a 
celebrated ancient writer, was once found by an author, who transfused 
its ideas into compositions, and then destroyed it. 
literary theft, but murder. 

Cuarity.—As you enter the gate of Dover castle, there is a debtor's 
prison, where one of the captives stands all day, at a grated window, 
ringing a small bell, to attract the attention of visiters to an eleemo- 
synary box, over which are inseribed the following lines 


“Oh, ye, whose hours exempt from sorrow flow, 
Pass not the seat of pain, and want, and wo, 
Think, while your hands th’ entreated alms extend, 
That what to us you give, to God you lend.” 





THE TURKS.—It is not known, perhaps, to all, that the founder of 
the Turks, like him of the Romans, was supposed to have been suckled 
by a she-wolf. 





Ossian.—Even the learned Gibbon, (as well as Blair,) testifies his 
opinion, that these remarkable poems were composed by a native Ca- 
ledonian. 


| 





That was not only | 








MINUTLE. 

The epitaph “ My Mother,” in Trinity churchyard, is, perhaps, the 
most touchingly appropriate and eloquent in the language. “ Pauvre 
Marie!” in Pere la Chaise, at Paris, is very stnking. The * O rare Ben 
Jonson,” in Westminster Abbey, has been much commended. In the 
church De’ Fratri, at Venice, the line onthe tomb of the patriarch of the 
Venetian school was impressive: * Here lies the great Tinian!” some 
wiseacres have effaced that majestick tribute, to substitute 





Qui giace Tiziano Vecelli 

Emulo di Zeuse e dApe lle. 
Even the unlearned reader will not need a translation of this jingling 
distich; the author of which deserved a gibbet between the famous red 
columns of the piazzetta. 

The Mahometans have a curious fable, which represents the basis 
of Caf, a remarkable mountain of Asia, to be an emerald, whose reflec- 
tion produces the azure of the sky.“ The mountain,” says D’Herbe- 
lot, ‘tis endowed with a sensitive action in its roots er nerves; and 
their vibration, at the command of God, is the cause of earthquakes.” 

Plutarch says, Cicero's stomach was so weak, that he could not eat tll 
a late hour of the day. Modern physicians have prescribed differently 
for feeble digestion, and advise an early meal, and no meat after tee 

The present king of England is a gentleman of the old school, and 
pronounces point, pint! His suljects do not find about him the old 
“divinity” that used to “hedge a king.” They call him a “jolly old 
chap.” Modern utilitarianism has much to answer for! 

In the real conspiracy, from which Otway's play is taken, Pierre 
was a Norman pirate, and himself denounced his companions to the in- 
quisitors of state. The original minutes of his disclosures still exist 
He was drowned in the canal, sans brut, (privately.) 

The Turks are famous for their similes. On taking the principal 
citade! of an island, they neglected to besiege three small forts. ** W, 
have the old hen,” said the Ottoman commander ; “ the chickens will 
be sure to follow.” 

The system of MacAdam, is almost universally used in London, and 
makes smooth and durable pavements. The wags have called him the 
Colossus of Roads (Rhodes.) 

The republick of Venice were once prevented, by only ene vote, from 
totally abandoning the city and removing to Constantinople. 

In London, the custom among equipages onthe high road is to “ turn 
to the left” instead of “ the right.” 

The italick letter was invented in imitation of the careless hand- 
writing of Petrarch 

Dog-stealing is a numerous 
metropolts. f 

In Paris, the young * bloods of the whip” sit on the left seat of a 
stanhope. 


and luerative profession in the British 
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